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Vancouver, B. C. 





direct service to Detroit’s 
important industrial area — 
from New York, Philadelphia, 


United’s new 4-engine Main- 
liners, coming soon, will speed up 
service to all 54 cities on United’s 
straight, strategic Main Line Air- 








United now offers fast, 


Chicago and all the West.) 








way. For reservations, write or see 





2] your nearest United Air Lines repre-; 
ot . 
sentative or contact your travel agent. 
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<A section of Detroit's i 
skyline with the Detroit } 
River at the right. 





United Air Lines has 
been presented an 
Award of Honor by 
the National Safety Council 
for having flown more than a 
billion passenger miles in the 
past three years without a 
fatal accident. We are proud 
of our flight and ground personnel 
who made this record possible. 
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~ SASKATOON 


WINTER whips and lashes the prairie trees in 

Kiwanis Park, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and then, sometimes just as if to 
make amends, gently tucks them under a downy blanket of sparkling 
silvery hoar frost. In the background is the Bessborough 

Hotel where the Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon meets. 
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By General 
Omar \. Bradley 


ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


HIEN the veteran is handed 

his discharge, the last salute 

snaps him from one world 
into another. No longer is he tethered to 
the service that machined his life to the 
needs of the nation. Still, as many have 
already learned, this new world into 
which he steps is not always so easy 
nor filled with the pickings he hopes to 
find. 

With his discharge the veteran is done 
with the uniform, with GI show, govern- 
ment barracks, the medics, and the duty 
to which he responded by orders. He 
finds himself free, and like most Ameri- 
cans glad to be free, to pick his clothes, 
select his home, choose his meals, name 
his doctor and hunt for a job. Where 
the service once fashioned his life, the 
veteran now must build it. 

Aiter four or five years in the service, 
With 
reconversion and changing employment 
conditions the transfer is not always too 
easy. With high costs of living and 
shortages in housing, the change may 


the freedom may seem strange. 








































even be vexing. Where there is a war 
time bride or a growing family, the 
peacetime shift may sometimes require 
a little help. 

Throughout this long and difficult war, 
the veteran has seen it through with a 
courageous sense of duty that never 
questioned how tar he could go or how 
much he could do. In this period of de- 
mobilization, the military has elected to 
stick by this same vardstick. 

In my associations with both the Army 
and Navy as Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, I have found them both follow- 
ing this mission home, eager to see that 
the veteran gets the breaks he earned as 
a fighter. In the following through on 


the after needs of these young men who 


When Johnny comes march- 
ing home Kiwanians can 
help insure his assimila- 
tion into the community. 


distinguished the unitorms they wore, 
the services are seeking to construct a 
bridge of human understanding over 
which the veterans may pass back again 
to their hometowns. 

While the veteran is not a problem, 
he is a hometown concern. Our veterans 
today will not only make the communi- 
ties of tomorrow; they are the commu 
nities themselves. No longer a minority 
group, veterans form the core and body 
of our postwar generation. 

It is not unusual, therefore, that our 
\rmed Forces should join in stretching 
to the community their continuing in- 
terest and concern in these young men 
to make certain they are not ignored in 
the intricate processes .of readjustment. 

Here the service is the watchdog, com 
bining with other federal agencies in 
this period of transition, seeking to guide 
the conscience and community efforts of 
our people to the immediate need of 
soldiers and sailors now that they've 
become civilians. 

In this day to day return of our forces, 








unities cannot escape the changing 


Pore 


of Main Street any more than they 
an avoid the needs of the men who fill 
it. Far beyond the welcome given these 
nen, there is urgent need for the realiza 
tion that the postwar world is upon them 
with its pressing requirements of read- 
justment and its immediate demands for 


jobs 


, 
than 


With the eventual return of more 
a tenth of our population from 
war-fronts to hometowns, communities 
will flirt with disaster if they blind them- 
selves to the unique and accumulated per- 
onal needs of these young men. 

In looking around, we find there is no 
lack of honest desire on the part of these 
communities to provide the help these 
men may require. Instead, in many there 
is a regrettable lack of leadership, to- 
gether with a failure on the part of any- 
one to provide a clear statement of the 
problem together with a workable plan 
on what the community can do. 

Even though willing, too many com- 
Part 
mis- 


munities are fogged in confusion. 
of this 


understanding of the veteran himself and 


confusion results from a 
a misunderstanding of what he will need. 
art of it results from an exaggerated 
notion of what Washington can do. 

Since the earliest days of medical dis 
charges, long before the ending of this 
war, the veteran has undergone several 
popular if undesirable fads in the minds 
of most well-meaning citizens. 

First, there was the psychoneurotic 
veteran, or the ballyhooed problem child. 
In a frantic recitation of statistics on 
men disqualified from service for psycho- 
neurotic ailments, alarmists hoisted a red 
the head of the 


warned that he would return emotionally 


light over veteran, 
unbalanced as a long term threat to the 
sanity of the nation. 

Next, there was the simple unspoiled 
veteran of the foxhole and blueberry pie. 
He developed as the copybook hero of 
magazine ad-writers, fighting without 
cares, worries or problems for the abun- 
dantly simple and happy life he would 
find on his return, 


And 


veteran was pictured this time as a cyni- 


\gain the mode shifted. the 
cal hardbitten youth, disillusioned with 
the ways of men, trumpeting his threat 
to democracy. 

we heard of still another 
the 


the fantasies 


hereafter 


tvpe—the unredeemed dreamer of 


brave new world, lost in 
of hometown chances, hunting the $90 a 
week jobs of the gilded generation. 
Unquestionably we do have the emo- 
tionally unstable, the unfortunately 


naive, the embittered cynic and the un- 


happy dreamer our ranks of 


13,000,000 men. But they no more rep- 


among 


resent the veteran, than they represent 
the America that won the war. We must 
not fall into the error of generalizing 
too freely and pitching our efforts at aid 
on the basis of careless generalizations. 

If we were to attempt a composite 
veteran we would more than likely find 
that he is an alert and healthy young 
man who has been away a long while, 
feels a trifle strange at home and wants 
to settle down to a job. He is at the top 
of our manpower market, drawn from 
the most employable age group, selected 
for physical fitness, trained in teamwork, 
tempered by discipline and frequently 
improved by leadership and special train- 
ing. 

And yet, even among the young men 
of these outstanding qualifications we 
find significant differences—and prob- 
lems that require your help. 

There are those young men who know 
what they want to do and those who 
There are 
veterans who have jobs to return to— 


are fumbling for counsel. 


and there are many of those who haven't. 


There are ex-servicemen who have 
homes and there are those who are home- 
less. There are veterans happily married 
and those with marital troubles. There 
are those with money and those who need 
loans. 

The common thread that links them 
all as veterans is the multiplicity of 
problems they will have to face on their 
return. These problems are neither 
the 
separate ones that confront a man in 
his lifetime. It’s simply that the veteran 


has an accumulation of them falling on 


unique nor different from many 


him at once and it becomes the com- 
munity’s business when so many are in- 
volved. 

Unfortunately, some communities have 
lived in a dangerous if blissful state of 
ignorance believing that the task of meet- 
ing these problems is only the job of 
the Federal Government. From these 
localities, veterans have flooded our Ad- 
ministration with requests for help far 
beyond the pale of governmental action. 

In other communities, citizens have re- 
examined their resources, mobilizing 
social, civic and governmental with local 
leadership to achieve the widened task 
themselves. Between these two extremes, 
lies the great body of American com- 
munities, mutely conscious of the help 
that is needed but confused in how to 
provide it. 

It may be that the GI Bill of Rights 
has encouraged cripples among these 
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communities. For although the Veterans 
Adjustment Act is an outstanding docu- 
ment, offering opportunities for human 
reconstruction that never before existed, 
there is the danger that it may have been 
touted perhaps too highly as the panacea 
to all our veterans problems. 

The GI Bill of Rights does not exempt 
a community from its tasks, it only seeks 
to make them simpler. The GI Bill of 
Rights is but one small part of the 
national effort which must be fanned if 
veterans are to get the honest breaks 
they must have in reestablishing them- 
selves. 

Where communities permit the GI Bill 
of Rights to exclude their local effort, 
they are fooling themselves and menac- 
ing their veterans with a dangerous “let- 








George-do-it” philosophy. This is par- 
“George” is con- 


ticularly true when 
veniently regarded as the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

I assure you, they flatter “George.” 
Washington alone can no more reestab- 
lish the veteran than Washington alone 
could win the war. While we can assist 
with benefits and offer guidance, it is 
the community that must do the grass- 
roots work. For it is in the community 
in his daily association with his neigh- 
bors that the veteran rubs shoulders with 
so many of the troublesome problems 
Washington cannot hope to solve. Gov- 
ernment, at best, consists of compara- 
tively brittle agencies whose ability to 
assist the veteran is limited by their 
zones of legislative responsibility. Often 
these zones do not conveniently fit the 
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veteran and his overlapping needs. It 
is in this uncovered fringe of the vet- 
erans’ problems that the community can 
be of significant aid. 

Several times since coming to Wash- 
ington I’ve heard that mine is a grave- 
yard job—that the Veterans Administra- 
tion at this late date could not possibly 
meet the needs of veterans without 
breaking under the load. Frankly, we 
never hoped to meet all their needs. 
Most of them are far beyond our limits. 
They belong to the communities in which 
they originate among the veterans who 


live there. 

Our job can be laid on the line to- 
gether with that of the other federal 
agencies. The communities’ tasks can- 
not. Theirs are the great tangle of prob- 











lems that accompany the veteran’s actual 
readjustment down on his hometown 
level. 

Often when we talk of what you can 
do, there is a tendency to drift into words 
that sound well but have fuzzy meanings. 
This is not a question of community re- 
sponsibility. There is simply the ur- 
gency of doing a job in meeting the needs 
of veterans. We are less interested in 
who does it than in the fact that it must 
be done. The job is too big for the gov- 
ernment or any federal agency. It’s too 
big for any single organization within 
the framework of the community. It will 
be solved only when we pool the efforts 
of Federal Government, the States and 
resources of all localities. 

For instance, within the Veterans 
Administration we can guaranty loans, 


pay pensions, provide hospitalization, 
give clinical treatment for the disabled, 
administer insurance, certify veterans 
for training and education and guide 
them through rehabilitation. 

In virtually every instance, there's 
also an accompanying angle. The veteran 
asking a loan needs community counsel 
and advice. Our medical load has out- 
stripped our staff and the veteran re- 
quires local help in treatment. Govern- 
ment insurance must be viewed as part 
of the veteran’s total insurance load 
where local counsel can guide him. 
Training and education require impor- 
tant decisions made easier by friendly 
and locally informed advice. 

Beyond those considerations there 1s 
the greater and more important question 












of employment. While job placement is 


part of the responsibility of a government 
agency, only a portion of job needs can 
be met through these means. As labor 
markets tighten it will be necessary for 
communities to create their own job op- 
portunities and fill them with veterans. 
Housing is an immediate and perplexing 
problem to veterans, once again one that 
can better be solved at home, not by the 
Federal Government. The entire ques- 
tion of readjustment which is as vast as 
the problem of human relationships in- 
volves situations that can only be handled 
by you and the agencies of your commu- 
nities. Family dislocations, legal involve- 
ments, financial crises—these are all 
problems of pertinent concern to veterans 
and problems which can be answered 
only by hometown action. 


Until recently everyone accepted the 
urgent need for establishing community 
centers that would satisfy the wants of 
veterans on so many of these problems. 
The ball was loose in the backfield, cry 
ing for someone to pick it up. 

General Erskine now has it within 
his Retraining and Reemployment Ad 
ministration. It is a task acknowledged 
by that agency on its establishment more 
than a year and a half ago. 

Ln my several previous meetings with 
General Erskine, I promised to throw 
the entire weight of our organization 
behind any program he was equipped to 
sponsor. Wherever Veterans Adminis- 
tration offices are located, they will be 
called upon to join in your community 
effort to help do a job that will make 
theirs even more meaningtul to the vet- 
eran. 

There shall be no reluctance on the 
part of our agency to ask for local help. 
We have no such immodest pride. The 
needs of veterans are far too urgent to 
countenance such timidity. 

By pooling our efforts now—those of 
Washington and the multiple ones of the 
community—we can avoid the frustration 
and maladjustment that may result if 
Mental 
hygienists tell us that by attending to 


veterans’ needs are ignored. 


their needs now, we can fill in the pitfalls 
that may make psychoneurotics of our 
veterans if left to live with their griev- 
ances. 

If we will work together to restore 
the veteran to his community as a use- 
ful and productive citizen, we shall elim- 
inate the danger of drifters—enmeshed 


forever in their troubles as part of the 


f aftermath of war. The task is not one for 


the duration, but one which will prob- 
ably extend itself to the continuing needs 
of veterans during their preliminary 
careers as civilians. 

In all our efforts within the Veterans 
Administration, we shall endeavor to 
make the veteran as promising a citizen 
in peacetime as he was a soldier during 
the war. For the veteran holds the same 
promise for his community that he held 
for the Army and Navy in leadership, 
enterprise, imagination and the ability to 
work. 

He deserves intelligent and discrimi- 
nating treatment for he is not part of an 
elusive generality but a real and valuable 
human personality. He is not only the 
cream of tomorrow’s generation; he is 
the generation itself. To his good 
citizenship, we shall hitch the future of 


our country. 
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his will. The comparatively small sum 


beneficiary of Mr. Edison a 


if he had mentioned him in 





of money he may ha received tor his 
miventions 1s microscopic in comparison 
with the public’s benefit yours and 
mine.” That 
Dr. C. F. Kettering, 
the American Association for the Ad 


statement was made by 


the president ot 


vancement of Science, when he recently 
invited me to join the Thomas A, Kai 
on Centennial Committee. 

No truer words could be set on paper 
and | 


accounting, in dollar value, of the pub 


doubt if even an approximate 


lic’s equity in Thomas A. Edison’s work 
could be made. 

Thomas Alva Idison moved to his 
Celestial Laboratory back in 1931. One 
never thinks of that because the things 
he did have become part of our daily 
lives. We take his miracles for granted. 
Chev have become as much ours as the 
air we breathe, the trees, the flowers 
amd the green grass that Nature pro 
vides, 

You find 
where. You turn on a switch and he 


Kdison every day, every 
lights vour room. Pick up a ‘phone and 
an Edison invention goes to work for 
you. He brings you your radio pro- 
grams. He is back of your phonograph. 
He is there in every movie theatre. He 
is in your typewriter, the waxed paper 
for your sandwiches and the gummed 
tape that seals your packages. Yes, he 
is just about everywhere. Every 
minute of vour day, he is with 
you, making your world more 
convenient and more interest- 
ing. Edison made this world a 
better one for us to live in. And 
in so doing, he created millions 
of new jobs. Out of these mil- 
lions of jobs, more jobs are 
springing every single day. 
That is Edison. 

I'm reminding you of this 
because this month we observe 
the 99th anniversary of his 
birth. On February 11, 1847, 
the man who remains the out- 
standing example of what free 
enterprise means, was born at 
Milan, Ohio. 

From his early youth, Edi- 
son's mind was swarming with 
‘ideas. The ideas were sound 
and practical. God must have 
sent them into Edison’s mind 
because he translated God’s 
language into words that his 
fellow men could understand 


Your Share 


Lil 


EDISON 


By | 
Hon. Arthur Walsh 


FORMER UNITED STATES STATES SENATOR 
FROM NEW JERSEY 


February 11 marks 99th 
anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Alva Edison 
outstanding example of 
freedom of enterprise. 


and use to enrich their lives. 
He produced the ideas and made them 
Making his 


money—lots of money—his experimen- 


work, ideas work cost 
tation kept Edison relatively poor. As 
a youth, when he got hold of a few 
dollars, he put them into equipment for 


his laboratory. 


When, as a young man, he received 





ini : 
Thomas A. Edison in his laboratory at West Orange, New Jersey (192 
at the age of 81. The camera found him deep in botanical research. 
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$40,000 for redesigning a stock ticker | 
and making it work, he took that money 
and put it into a shop—to turn more ot 
his ideas inte practical things for you 
and for me. 

In the later years of his life, Edison 
would say, “If I had more than three 
millions in cash at any one time, I’d 
have to stop my work and watch my 
That would be terrible.” 


money. 


Edison’s Movies 


Photography itself was nearly fifty 
vears old when Edison conceived the 
possibility of motion pictures. Up to 
that time, 1889, no practical approach 
to moving pictures had been found, so 
Edison started his work at the very be- 
ginning and had to evolve the basic 
principles. For. example, flexible film 
was almost unknown and Edison made 
his own by pasting 18-inch strips to- 
gether. Later, Edison went to Roches- 
ter to enlist the help of George Eastman 
in making a better film material. East- 
man suceeedéd in improving the cellu- 
loid film so that Edison obtained strips 
up to fifty feet in length. Today, of 
course, flexible films are universally 
used in making motion pictures and even 
the size upon which Edison finally de- 
cided has become the standard used by 
the motion picture industry today. 


After much experimenting, Edison 
invented the first motion picture camera 
with which he filmed simple incidents 
and stories on his laboratory 
grounds in West Orange, N. J. 
It was there he built the first 
studio, a crude lightproof shack 
known as the “Black Maria” 
because of its tar-paper cover- 
ing. It was built on a circular 
track so that it could revolve 
with the sun for the best light- 
ing. It contained space for 
shooting pictures, and a dark 
room for developing. A_ far 
cry from the glamorous lots of 
Hollywood, but it was the 
great-grandfather of them all. 
Many of the problems Edison 
solved in this first studio have 
been of great value in building 
up the gigantic motion picture 
industry of today. 

The amazing prescience of 
Thomas A. Edison is shown by 
the fact that he synchronized 
his first motion picture with 
sound recordings made on his 
phonograph, and thus produced 

(Continued on page 35) 
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An ardent Lincoln hob- 
byist is Bruce Wheeler 
of Springfield, Illinois. 


Hobbyists After Lincoln 


NTEREST in Abraham Lincoln is. 


almost universal. The world pays 

homage to him in many ways. But 
none are so zealous in their efforts as 
the hobbyists after Lincoln. 

From Maine to California, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico the 
Lincoln collectors are at work. Day 
by day they add to their collections— 
their searches for rare items of Lincoln- 
jana are never-ceasing. 

Who are these Lincoln collectors ? 
They are men from all walks of life, 
printers, postmen, store owners, law- 
yers, congressmen, supreme court 
justices. Some are men of wealth; most 
of them are in moderate circumstances. 
They are men of all ages, most of 
whom have spent a lifetime in the 
fascinating study of Lincoln. 

What do they collect? Now that 
original Lincoln items are extremely 
rare or in museums they have turned 
to Lincoln books and pamphlets—first 
editions, rare and autographed publica- 
tions. Best items are, of course, auto- 
graphs, original letters, official papers 
bearing the Lincoln signature. 


Some collectors now even specialize 
in photostat copies of original docu- 
ments. One enterprising collector, a 
young man in St. Louis, is collecting 
galley proofs of works by Lincoln 
authors. 

A few of the Lincoln collectors will 
specialize in photographs, pictures, 
prints, lithographs—all types of illustra 
tions. Others confine their activities to 
stamps and coins, perhaps to the col 
lecting of newspaper clippings, current 
Lincoln momentos. An enthusiastic 
Lincoln admirer makes pilgrimages to 
all the Lincoln shrines. 

A Lincoln hobby may concern itself 
with a particular period in the life of 
the Civil War president. For example, 
the collector may be collecting items 
only relative to the assassination; an- 
other to the event prior to his presi 
dency; another to his youth. There are 
many angles of interest for Lincoln 
hobbyists. 

How does this hobby affect their 
lives? It becomes a dominant passion 
with them. It becomes the key interest 
of their lives that will admit no rival. 


A Milwaukee physician proudly dis- 
plays on his letterheads the fact that 
he is a Lincoln collector. A procedure 
that no doubt finds many co-collectors 
for him. 

A Peoria, Illinois, collector who leans 
to handicraft makes Christmas presents 
for his friends in the form of Lincoln 
souvenirs. 

The collections may be housed in a 
special cabinet or corner of a room in 
the hobbyist’s home. More likely, if the 
collection has grown to any size, a 
special room is set aside just for the 
hobby. An oil company executive, who 
lives in Chicago, has an entire room 
devoted to Lincoln. His collection, 
principally rare Lincoln volumes, is a 
carefully indexed and cross-reference 
file as are the books in a major library. 

An Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Lincoln col 
lector—who specializes in books and 
pamphlets that are obtained without cost 

-has been forced to move out of his 
home imto quarters at the rear of the 
lot by the stacks and stacks of mate 
rial he has gathered. This is a second 
collection, by the way, his first collec- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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served my apprenticeship as an 


years ago, | 


amateur logger in the Redwoods 


of California. In those days, they 
logged with old-time donkey engines, 
those bucking babies that required cords 
vf wood and barrels of water to keep 
them going. Yarding logs of from 
5,000 to 50,000 pounds each required 
main strength and hardiness. Each don- 
key engine had a crew for its operation 
consisting of an engineer or operator, 
gang 


who attached the line to 


and fireman, water tender, and a 
ot “chokers” 
the logs that were to be pulled up to 
to the railroad or to the stock pile. 
Che work the 


were long—ten hours in those days. 


was hard and hours 
Every man took pride in his work and 
the fact that he 


turn out a real day’s work at an hourly 


was proud of could 


wage of fifty cents. 


There was on each crew, however, 


one man who had an easy job. It was 


j hoof nn, ; } 
lddress before International ( , 


/ 


4 Punk 


-_ 


‘The 
Whistle 


By Russell B. Stevens 


ina CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


ON BUSINESS STANDARDS; 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF 
HEALDSBURG, CALIFORNIA 


You won’t want to be a 
whistle punk when you 
read Chairman Stevens’ 
description of this one. 


looked down upon by the other work- 
ers, for his job required little manual 
little or 
was usually taken by a man who was 


work and no intelligence. It 


lazy, or who couldn’t count over ten 
unless he took his shoes off. 

The line from the donkey engine ran 
over the top ef the hills, down ravines, 
and around corners. All that this man had 
to do was to stand in a position where 
both 


ends of the operation and signal to the 


he would have a clear view of 
engineer when to start and when to 
stop. He held a long string that ran 
back to the little peanut whistle on the 
donkey engine. He gave one yank to 
stop and two yanks to start. This was 
all the manual labor that he had to do. 
He could sit down at his job or even 
lie down, if he wanted to, so long as 
he kept a clear view. He was called a 
“Whistle Punk.” In the logging woods, 
if you called a real man by this name, 
it was well to be either a good fighter 


or a good runner, preferably both. 


During these days, it is time for 
workers, for good business, for hard 
work, so let’s not be whistle punks. 


now a lot of 


We 


economic 


with us 
We 


books, magazines, see them on graphs, 


have 
theories. read them in 
etc. Professor Harley Lutz of Prince- 
ton University sums them all up in one 
sentence of five words, which is “There 
is no free lunch.” And that is true to- 


day more than at any other time in the 
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history of our country. We are in- 
clined to be whistle punks, inclined to 
sit down, to think business is going to 
be wonderful. 

We think of all the bonds bought, 
all the money in the savings banks, busi- 
ness is going to be good, and all we 
have to do is sit down, pass out the 
goods, and take in the money. 

But, if we stop and think a moment, 
what is behind all and 
savings? Wealth is not bonds and sav- 
ings, but production of goods. The 
backing for all these bonds has been 
shot from the mouths of gtins, has been 


these bonds 


used up in the South Seas, on the sands 
of Africa, and on the Plains of Charle- 
magne. The backing for these bonds 
is gone unless we as businessmen, work- 
ers, and producers start to produce, to 
work, and replace the backing of the 
bonds and the savings accounts that are 
in our savings banks today. That is 
our job right now. 
We think a 

employment, of reconversion, and our 
job is to see that the returning vet- 


great deal of postwar 


erans have jobs. The young ones who 
went into the army at seventeen and 
eighteen years of age and who have 
never held a job will especially need 
help. One of the finest things business- 
men can do is to assist them with the 
aid of vocational guidance. 

We all speak of the relaxing of gov- 
ernment controls now; we want to get 
We had 


Some 


rid of them as fast as we can. 
to have them during the war. 
controls are still necessary, to be sure. 
We must have them, if for no other 
reason than that 
wound up so tightly in red tape that 
those bureaus that did the winding up 
should have the responsibility of doing 


some industries are 


the unwinding. 

You probably pick on the OPA; you 
don’t like it. I wonder what your wife 
thinks about it? 
I received quite a shock. She liked the 


I asked my wife and 


controls on clothes, on the price of 
sugar, on rents, and wants them con- 
tinued. She had never come in contact 
with OPA. Maybe your wife feels the 
same way about it. OPA touched her 
only in one way. Check up and see. 
You may get a shock on that point. 
Even some of our businessmen want 
government controls kept on indefinite- 
ly. They want government spending, 
want their own businesses set up in a 
monopolistic way, to make their road 
as easy as_ possible—whistle punks 
again, 


(Turn to page 38) 
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“he Doctor Deals with Death | 


NE should never lose sight of 


the fact that death begins with . 


birth, It is natural and should 
be expected. About us on all sides in 
plant and animal life we have the con- 
stant reminder of that fact. 

In any consideration of death, then, 
one must first ask oneself the question, 
“What is the purpose of life?” 

We come into this world through no 
wish of our own. Our lives begin with 
the development of attitudes and ideals 
concerning ourselves, our family, so- 
ciety, work, and life in general. Under 
work are also our attitudes toward play, 
education, personal and 
civic, national and international respon- 
sibility. When we are mature enough, 


achievement, 


to us to decide what the pur- 
our lives shall be in the light 
heredity, 
and mental abilities. 


it is up 
pose of 
of our 


environment, and 


physical Ecclesias- 
tically, of course, we have but to refer 
ourselves to the first 
answer that question. 


catechism to 


All our attitudes go through natural 
involutional changes, their pattern de- 
pending upon the physical and mental 
makeup of the individual and his re- 
or unfavorable, to 


actions, favorable 


the stimuli of life. Some people are like 
sensitive instruments in their reactions 











MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF LOS ANGELES, 


and their accomplishments, either po- 
tential or real, fluctuate more widely 
than those of more phlegmatic types. 

The graph of virility is undulating, 
going to peaks in physical, mental, moral 
and other phases. These peaks rarely, 
if at all, correspond to the same time 
element. The life line, on the other 
hand, may be graphically represented by 
a straight line leading from birth to 
death, and it can be drawn so that it 
points up, down or horizontal as the 
individual visualizes it. 

In dealing with death, the doctor has 
to be prepared to meet situations sur- 
rounding death of a sudden nature, such 
as that resulting from accidents, heart 
failure and related conditions; the slow 
type of death due to toxic conditions, as 
in cases of contagious and infectious 
and death from 
cancer, cirrhosis and other diseases that 
at present are incurable. 

In dealing with death, the doctor 
should deal in truth only. However, the 
truth need not be the harsh message of 
the hangman; it can be clothed in such 


diseases ; resulting 


The best way to overcome 
grief upon realizing harsh 
truth of death is to ana- 
lyze the cause of grief. 


Dr. Edwin F. Boyd 


CHIEF OF STAFF, PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, 









b y 


HOLLWOOD: 


CALIFORNIA 





a manner as to be almost soothing. If 
asked the direct question by the patient 
or family, the doctor must be diplomatic, 
tactful and direct, leading constructively 
along the path of the natural laws of 
God, nature and man. He should make 
clear to all that death is the greatest 
mystery and @xperience of life, and he 
should aid his patient in developing a 
sense of fitness for the experience so 
that he will be prepared and expectant 
for what awaits “in the other room.” 

The physician must know the back- 
ground and attitudes of the patient and 
his family, also of their intimate friends, 
including their education, religion, so- 
cial position and economic status, in 
order to help them most effectively. It 
is important for him to ascertain 
whether or not the patient, his family 
or his friends have any comprehension 
of his real condition, and in breaking 
the news of impending death he should 
deal first with the most stable member 
of the group, even if it be the patient 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, patients more 
often than not realize the gravity of 
their situation sooner than their fami- 
lies— and in many sooner 


Cases even 


than the doctor. In many instances the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Neighbor” 


By Gretta Palmer 


EVEN years ago Chicago’s Pack- 
better 
Back of the Yards, was a hothed 


ingtown, now known as 


of hate. It is the slum neighborhood 
next to the slaughterhouses, the poverty 
pictured a 


Upton Sinclair 


generation and more ago in The Jungle 


ot which 


and more recently inspired James Far- 
rel to write his Studs Lonigan novels. 

Hoodlums broke up every dance or 
benefit. Window-smashing and shop 
lifting made life miserable for store- 
keepers. Anti-Semitic 
chalked on 
Politically, votes were counted in terms 
of dollar bills. The 100,000 people who 


Packingtown were torn apart 


slogans were 


Jewish business houses. 


lived in 
by dissensions among rival churches, 


labor unions and various nationality 
groups. Old World vendettas flourished. 

But a new idea, born of the slum- 
dwellers’ common distrust of “out- 
siders,” has turned Back of the Yards 
into a spirited democracy made up of 


citizens whose civic pride equals that 
Early in 1939 


outside 


of Southern California. 


a meeting was called by re- 


discuss a mild recreation 
program. The 
workers listened uneasily to well-mean 


their 


formers to 
audience of stockyard 
ing speeches until one ot own 
people took the floor. 

“For 50 years,” he cried, “Do-Good- 
ers have been coming down here and 
promising to help us. So what. So it’s 
no skin off their noses if our kids get 
sick or die or go to jail. | Sav: Throw 
the reformers out and let’s clean up 
hack of the yards ourselves !” 

The 
groups, united against outside interfer 
ence. Saul Alinsky, the Chicago crimi 


nologist who learned the facts of life 


meeting broke up into eager 


across the tracks by associating as an 
observer with Al Capone's gang, en- 
listed the help of Joseph B. Meegan, 
and trained rec 
reation leader. Then the Back of the 
Yards Neighborhood Council took shape 
—the toughest, and friendliest, legisla- 


at neighb« yrhor rT boy 


“Let's clean up back of the yards ourselves." 


When the folks Back of the 
Yards started to lick their 
own social problems, Democ- 
racy really became alive. 


tive assembly in the world. 

The 100,000 people whom the Council 
affects now agree that “the other guy's 
O.K.—when you get to know him.” It’s 
the principle by which the Council has 
brought about the miraculous change 
in their lives. How well discordant 
neighborhood groups have learned to 
work together is seen at the community 
fair through which the Council raises 
money. (Back of the Yards enterprises 
are financed chiefly by the nickels and 
dimes of local people, though some help 
is afforded by the Communty Fund of 
Chicago.) Visitors rub their eves to see 
CIO organizers soliciting members for 
Lutheran 


businessmen’s organizations, 


and Greek Orthodox children selling 
raffle tickets for Roman Catholic 
bazaars, Republicans and Democrats 


sharing a Know-Your-Congressman dis 
play, Knights of Columbus and Parent 
AFL 


spelling each other as auctioneers at 


Teacher Association and leaders 
the tent show. 

Back of the Yards neighbors were in 
strumental in bringing in a station of the 
Infant Welfare Society which has help 
ed to cut infant mortality. Through the 
Council they send 300 children a sum 
mer to camp and are establishing a 
free dental clinic. They rent a three- 
block unused tract of land for a recrea- 
tion center. Their enthusiastic cam- 
paigns have brought, through federal 
and state aid, free milk and hot lunches 
for 17,000 school children. Back of the 
Yards saw no increase in delinquency 
during the war. 

It is friendliness that makes things 
hum—but friendliness running through 
channels. 


normal, well-established 


Church groups, lodges, labor unions, 


foreign-language societies, boys’ and 


girls’ clubs, pool room gangs spring up 


in answer to human needs; they are 
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stronger than any organization arti- 
ficially imposed from the outside; they 
are part of the community; they rep- 
resent the democratic rather than the 
authoritarian approach. 

In the Back of the Yards Senate, a 
street athletic group of 14 boys is given 
an equal voice with a church of 10,000 
members or a union with 15,000. From 
the 185 Senate meet 
monthly, an executive council is chosen; 
today this is made up of a Catholic 
priest, a housewife, a labor organizer, 


members who 


a small merchant, a local park director. 
The General Congress, which meets an- 
nually, gives various groups in the 
neighborhood proportionate representa- 
tion. 

“At first most of the folks came in 
for an angle,” says Joe Meegan, the 
executive secretary. “The neighborhood 
is 90 per cent Catholic and_ strongly 
crisscross of and 
smokestacks. We got the priests be- 
cause they wanted people to be more 
law-abiding. We got the CIO unions by 
saying, ‘You guys have trouble keeping 


union—a steeples 


your members interested between 
strikes. We'll give them a program for 
every day in the year.’ Then the AFL 
came in to check the CIO. The mer- 
chants joined to make us cool down the 
boy gangs. When we pooled all the self- 
ish objectives, we had a movement with 
a lot of strength. Pretty soon everyone 
forgot he’d joined for his own group and 
began working for the whole shebang.” 

But sometimes they had to use a little 
psychology to get the leaders in. There 
was one merchant who was induced to 
attend an early meeting by a promise 
that he could make a speech; it was 
of personal public 

“What’ll I say?” 
he asked a “Oh, tell 
them you're interested in child 
fare,” said the leader. “That'll get ‘em.” 

When the merchant had finished his 
speech he was unanimously appointed to 
head a child-welfare committee. After 
a few months’ work he became one of 


matter 
him. 
Council 


strictly a 
relations with 
leader. 
wel 


the city’s most ardent child-welfare en 
thusiasts. 

“Get ’em started working,” say Coun- 
cil officers, “no matter how. Life does 
the rest.” 

A clergymen stomped out of one early 
meeting when he saw a prominent rad- 
ical on the platform. The organizer of 
the meeting followed him to the street. 
“Are you afraid?” he asked. “Do you 
think Mike will make a better speech 
than you?” 

The pastor hesitated. “All right, T'll 
“But I’m going 


come back,’ he said. 


Mike as a 
atheist and a Red.” 


to denounce dangerous 

The organizer couldn’t afford such a 
rift. He jumped to the speaker’s stand 
and cried: “Folks! I've got a great an- 
You all know the 
pastor and how he’s fought Mike in the 
past. But I want to tell vou that the 
pastor is even a bigger man than any of 


nouncement to make. 


us thought. For the good of his neigh- 


bors he’d walk arm in arm with the 
Devil himself. And so he’s going to 


share the platform with Mike. Give 
them both a hand.” 

The audience cheered and pushed the 
two men to the stage, where they reluc- 
tantly shook hands. 

“They had to act friendly,” the or- 
ganizer says, “with thousands cheering 
Today the two 


, 


them for being friends.’ 
are firm allies. 
Hundred of incidents in Back of the 
Yards prove that antagonists will sink 
their differences when they get to know 
each other. used to 
realize $4,000 a year from their socials 


Churches which 
now clear $25,000—because members of 
A Council 
representative who made an anti-Negro 


other churches attend them. 


speech was thrown out of one meeting. 
Rabble-rousers preaching anti-Semitism 
made the mistake of planting their soap- 
boxes in Back of the Yards. They were 
found, with blackened eyes, outside the 


"Are you afraid?" he asked. 





neighborhood within an hour. 

“We the people, will work out our 
own destiny,” says the Council slogan. 
And the people work it out, diplomat- 
ically at first, but if necessary with their 
own hard-boiled methods. 

To torce landlords to clean up the 
tenements, Back of the Yards 
children were given questionnaries on 
which to check all violations of fire and 
health department rules in their own 
homes. A list of 3600 violations was 
sent to City Hall. When no action was 
taken, the Council weekly newspaper 
reparted the facts, and a marked copy 


school 


was sent to the City Fathers with a 


sinister reminder of how many votes 


Officials 
immediately began to enforce the laws. 


this neighborhood controlled. 


Leaders may be as devious as 


Machiavelli in their devices for 
strengthening the Council—but they 


must practice an almost saintly self- 
immolation among themselves. Knowing 
that discontent is bound to arise in any 
group, they deliberately agree among 
themselves to “take the rap” in turn. 
All are trained to give away credit for 
their best ideas, in order to build con 
On the 
other hand, a sub-leader who is getting 


fidence among the sub-leaders. 


above himself is given a responsibility 
which will be too much for him; failure 


(Continued on page 39) 

















"Do you think Mike will make a better speech than yours?" 








Fred Parker in typical pose. 


lil. relationship between Fred 

larker and myself was a very 

personal one, so I make no 
ipology tor the use of the perpendicular 
pronoun in this tribute to him. 


red and I became acquainted early 
in 1916 when he was head of the voca- 


tional and employment department of 


the Chicago Central Y.M.C.A., and | 
was department executive for Marshall 
Field and Company. When Fred was 


selected as Executive Secretary at Cen 
tral later that same year he recommend 
ed me tor his assistant. The Committee 
of Management approved and extended 
the invitation. Upon my acceptance Fred 
and | began our new work as Secretary 
the 


association together continued 


and Associate Secretary on same 


day. Our 
until | resigned to accept the Interna 


tional Secretaryship of Kiwanis, effec 


tive July 1, 1918. 
Thus Fred and I became friends 30 
vears ago. It was while we were asso 


ciated together that, in February, 1917, 
while we were both deeply interested 
and active in the war service program 
of the International Committee of the 


Y.M.C.A 
behalf of 


I was invited to speak on 
the Army Y.M.C.A., 
the recently formed Kiwanis Club of 
In March, 1917, 

t 


to membership and became a Kiwanian 


before 


Chicago. I was invited 
under the classification “Y.M.C.A. Sec- 
retary.” 


\\ hen 


| offered my resignation from 


the Secretaryship of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in the summer of 1920, in order 
to accept a business opportunity in 
‘exas was asked to draw up a list 


FRED. C. W. PARKER 
Krzvantian and Friend 
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By O. Sam Cumm ings 


AER INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY, 


NTERNATIONAL 


A tribute to the memory of Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Secretary Emeritus of Kiwanis International, who 
passed away at his home in Gulfport, Florida, 
on December 28, 1945, at age of seventy-three. 





























































This picture was taken at the Atlanta Convention in 1941 when Fred Parker retired from the secretary- 


ship of Kiwanis International to become Secretary Emeritus. At 
scroll 


William ©. Harris who presented illuminated 


is Past International President 
scroll reads: 


left 


to Fred. The message on the 


"To Fred. C. W. Parker in acknowledgment of twenty years of service to Kiwanis as International 

Secretary is presented this testimonial of appreciation of his contribution for the upbuilding 

of this organization and, as a mark of honor and esteem, the Board of Trustees confers on him 
the title of Secretary Emeritus." 


of qualifications for the Secretaryship. 
The original of the list submitted is 
among the historical documents in the 
files of Office of 
International. The list as submitted and 


the General Kiwanis 
approved is as follows: 

1. Character of highest; should be a 
Christian man. 

2. Should had 


gives a full appreciation of high ideals 


have training which 
and their use in an organization such 
as Kiwanis. 

3. Should have had considerable ex- 


perience as an expert in organization 





asked that We 


Parke) 


express her deep appreciation to 


A ] rs. h as 


friends in Kiwanis International 


for their kindness during’ her 


recent sorrow. 











work, preferably with an organization 
of several thousand members. 

4. Should have had sufficient financial 
responsibilities to qualify him for han- 
dling a business whose budget today 
amounts to about % million dollars. 

5. Should have ability in formulating 
policies and in preparing written ma- 
terial for publication. 

6. Some ability to speak in public, 
acceptably, would be a great asset. 

At the next neeting of the so-called 
Office Committee—forerun- 
ner of constitutionally 





Executive 
our present 


created Executive Committee—I was 
asked to recommend men for considera- 
tion whom I believed filled these require- 
My immediate and sole recom- 
mendation Fred 

Fred, feeling that he had not fulfilled 


his responsibility at Chicago Central 


ments. 


was Parker. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Telephone to China 


HERE are no telephone booths 

in the jungle, and no one needs 

them, for there are no telephones. 
But when the United States Army land- 
ed in India and needed to establish 
communications with our Chinese allies 
at Kunming, the necessity of a telephone 
line was apparent. So the Americans 
built one, right through the swamps and 
jungles of India and Burma and over 
the mountains into China. 

This telephone line links India with 
China for the first time in history. It 
was a communications construction job 
unparalleled in peace or war. The pole 
line extends from Calcutta, India, to 
Kunming, China, a distance of some 
1,750 miles and completes a vast tele- 
phone system which now extends from 
the western coast of India at Karachi 
into the heart of China. 

Only in length, however, is any com- 
parison possible with a telephone line 
Just as the Stilwell Road 


and the Ledo pipeline were at first con- 


back home. 


sidered impossible, so was the telephone 
line. Treacherous jungle, monsoon rain 
and towering mountains had to be over- 


come before the line could be put 





through. During the allied offensive 
which reached a climax in August of 
last year with the fall of Myitkyina, 
signal construction men kept the pole 
line even with, and sometimes ahead of 
the construction of the Stilwell Road. 
As tactical operations progressed, sig 
nal combat teams forged ahead with 
advance parties, setting up temporary 
telephone communications. As quickly 
as they could beat down the jungle and 
set up poles, crews in the rear estab- 
lished permanent communication on 
rapidly built pole lines. 
Initial construction 
in April, 1943. 
months 37 miles of line were built with 
British At 
that time the land route to China, to be 


was undertaken 


During the next four 
materials and equipment. 
known later as the Stilwell Road, had 
When the 


monsoon season came in May, equip 


only recently been started. 


ment had to be carried from camp site 
to work site through ankle-deep mud. 
The men worked from dawn to dusk 
every day, sinking a few more poles 
into the mud and maintaining the line 
already built. Maintenance was a big 


problem. High winds and falling trees 









By 
J ohn L. Kent 




























snapped poles and severed wires. Awk 
ward bulldozers and heavy trucks often 
broke guy wires holding the poles in 
place. Worse yet, natives removed large 
sections of wire which they used for 
everything but 
December, 1943, although wire laying 


communications. By 


always kept up with the progress of the 
road, only 70 miles of wire and poles 
had built. 
marking time—waiting for the weather 


been The signalmen were 
to permit them to continue. 

By the 
the 


major acceleration in 


end of the monsoon season 
Burma campaign caused a 
both 


telephe ye line construction. 


north 
road and 
In addition 
to reasonably good weather, an entire 
signal construction battalion arrived to 
The 


vengeance. A feat of major proportions 


help. work went forward with a 


was performed when the crews laid sub- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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QW about a nice wood steak, 
with a side order of French 
tried potatoes ? 

Perhaps no restaurant im America 
could fill that order, but it wouldn’t be 
impossible. For years, people in Sweden 
have been eating — and liking steaks 
made from protem yeast obtained from 
wood through hydrolysis. 

Wood — man’s oldest servant — has 
taken on many surprising new forms 
and new duties. Not only is it now pos 
ible to eat wood but, thanks to the 
chemist and the wood technologist, you 
may drink and wear it. In addition, it 
will run your auto and make rubber for 
vour tires 

rom the test tubes in recent: years 
have come an amazing array of prod 
ucts, many bearing no apparent resem 
blance to the ubiquitous raw material 
from which they are made. Science is 
constantly discovering new and surpris- 
ing truths about this old familiar sub 
tance, and each door unlocked in the 
laboratory discloses new channels for 
mivestigation, 

In a few months a large plant in 
Oregon will be producing ethyl alcohol 
from waste wood. Much of this plant's 
output will go into the production of 
synthetic rubber; some may be used as 
a fuel extender. Yeast with a higher 
protein content than beefsteak can also 
be produced by a similar process of 
hvdrolysis 

Phe increasingly rapid spread of ray 
on textiles is largely dependent on a 
continuing supply of cellulose, and wood 
pulp now furnishes seventy-five per cent 
of the cellulose used in that expanding 
industry. Still another growing field- 
that of plastics, thought by many people 
to be a substitute for wood—makes use 
of great quantities of waste wood. Al- 
most every dark-colored plastic has a 
wood base, such as your own telephone 
receiver, 

Despite these examples of wood’s 
versatilitv, our knowledge of wood's 
chemical properties is founded largely 


on about fifty percent-of its composition 













By 
] ohn M aguire 




























a 


Scientific management of 
our fast-growing forests on 
a widespread basis prom- 
ises supplies indefinitely. 


—the half that is cellulose. Little is 
known of lignin, which comprises about 
iorty percent of wood. The balance is 
in resins and other materials. Unlimited 
vistas of progress may open before 
\merican industry when science learns 
the secrets of lignin, for which today 
there is no major use. 

Despite increased military demands of 
unprecedented scope, there is no short- 
age of wood in the forests of America. 
What is scarce is manpower; it is be- 
cause fallers and sawyers are not avail- 
able that the lumber and pulpwood sup- 
ply is tight. Exemplifying this fact is 
the recent WMC decision that a saw- 
mill turner is a more critical occupation 
than a shipyard welder. 

Scientific management of America’s 
fast-growing forests on an increasingly 
widespread basis promises future wood 
supplies indefinitely. Concurrent devel- 
opments in improving wood’s proper- 


ties already cited, insure longer lite and 








Examples of so-called sandwich ma- 
terials fabricated by U. S. Forests 
Products Laboratory. At left is pure- 
cellulose acetate faced with papreg, 
a compressed laminated paper prod- 
uct oe ats with resins. Right 
is carbonized rubber faced with 
plywood. 


Laminated paper product called 
papreg is made by impregnating 
sheets of paper with resins and sub- 
jecting them to heat and pressure. 


In front is specimen of birch com- 

preg with beveled ends while behind 

is another compreg section of about 

200 laminations showing uncut side 
and polished surfaces. 
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better service for the wood we do use, 
and indicate fuller utilization of parts 
ot 
( 


trees now often wasted. 

Mf all recent developments in the in- 
dustry, no two are more important than 
these two: 

Dimensional stability, which gives 
wood resistance to many of its common 
faults. 

Improved resins and glues that make 
wood more versatile. 

Impregnating wood to improve its use 
is not new; for years we have creosoted 
our railroad ties. But improved methods 
and tools of impregnation have at last 
made possible stabilizing wood. 

One 


called 


wood is 
of the 


interesting improved 


contraction 


compreg, a 





Flexing thin papreg which has the 
strength of aluminum. 





At top 

for an airplane. Center shows a 

section of a stiffener plate with 

"hat" sections glued to a flat piece. 

In front is high-strength paper lami- 
nate stiffener section. 


is moulded pulley fairing 


words compressed and impregnated. 


Layers of wood are impregnated with 
o > 


synthetic phenolic resins, dried, and 
then compressed under heat. The resins, 
acting as a bonding agent, are distributed 
the 


heavy, extraordinarily hard wood that 


throughout wood, resulting in a 


resists moisture, checking, shrinking and 
warping. 

Compreg appears to have possibilities 
for furniture, because of the permanent 
finish formed by the resins. Rubbing 


the surface will eliminate 


down 


any 








scratch; the finish is built right into the 
wood and all the way through it. 

A less expensive wood-treating process 
takes advantage of wood'’s compressi- 
bility when heated just below the char- 
ring point. A piece of wood is heated 
with its moisture content carefully con- 
trolled, then compressed to desired 
The 


compressed wood—or staypak. 


density. result is heat-stabilized, 
An ex- 
ceedingly tough product, staypak devel- 
ops a permanent finish, the resins having 
distinctly changed the character of the 
timber. Raw maple, for instance, looks 
like walnut when treated. 

Neither 


caught the taney of the public as has 


development, however, has 
the process of impregnating wood with 
dimethylolurea, which penetrates to the 
cells and plasticizes the cell walls. Most 
soft 


maple can be given the hardness of hard 


important, it makes wood harder 


maple, and oak the ruggedness of ebony. 





Success in the bonding of wood to 
wood has resulted in experiments to 
combine various materials in various 


forms of composite or '‘sandwich'' 
construction so that the materials 
can be used to best advantage. Pic- 
ture shows various examples of the 
"sandwich." 


Obviously, this offers greater economic 
A soft 


pine can replace conventional maple for 


value to poorer grades of timber. 


flooring, as one instance. 


In addition to increased hardness and 
stability, impregnation by vacuum pres- 
sure permits mixing of dyes with the 
plasticizing agent. Like the dimethylo- 
lurea, they are carried throughout the 
wood. Furniture manufacturers foresee 
household pieces ot various hues, with 
finishes not requiring surface treatment. 
A home builder may soon buy colored 
wood with permanent finish for exterior 
members. 

These developments are not cure-alls. 
They give wood high resistance to de- 
terioration, but 
offered that they will prevent damage 


no evidence has been 
caused by the inroads of termites, decay 
or dry rot. However, at the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis- 
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consin, tests now under way give wood 
stability by passing it through molten 
metal, apparently altering the chemical 
the 
Another process, which treats wood with 


nature of internal wood surfac 
the vapors of acetic anhydride, blocks the 
hydroxyl groups that cause water ab 
sorption. 

Most successful method in extending 
the uses of wood ts lamination—making 
big timbers trom little ones. After glues 
were discovered to distribute the strength 
of wood equally -in plywood, applying 
glues to the manufacture of thicker lami 
nated members was a logical step. Large 
laminated timbers were first used for 
exposed arches in churches, gymmnasi 


War created a 


need for wood buildings with greater 


ums and like structures. 


spans, built of glued pre-fabricated mem 
bers. In many cases, timbers are joined 
by metal ring connectors. 

ew trees grow exactly as needed tor 
be 


found that can be shaped into one-piece 


particular buildings, nor can many 


ship’s keels. Since the development ot 


lamination, small timbers are glued 


together for building arches, and for 


keels up to 65 feet long. They require 
no bolts or nails for additional stability 

Use of laminated wood is not restricted 
to large members. Golf club heads, bow] 
ing pins, tennis rackets, oars and paddles, 
skis, gunstocks and wagon tongues are 
now being made of laminated wood. In 
the 


eight pieces of wood are glued together, 


laminated paddle, as an example, 


and the whole is then shaped automat- 
ically on a lathe. 

Today's “modern” glues are synthetic 
as compared with the older glues of 
animal or vegetable origin. Even phen 
olic and melamine resins, which brought 
about great changes in wood develop 
ment, are now being replaced by phenol 
rescorcinol or rescorcinol types, which 
came into use within the past few years 
These glues are naturally gap-filling, and 
bond at low pressures. Constructions re 
sult that be used indoors or 


can out, 


above or below water, above or below 
ground level. 

Not only has science furnished elues 
and resins for improved wood products, 
but it has also contributed greatly in 
of the 


Scientific principles are now being ap 


every branch timber industry. 
plied to the growing of trees in produc- 
tively-managed forests, so that new tree: 
spring up to replace mature trees as they 
are harvested. Logger, businessman, 
chemist and physicist have joined hands 
in a partnership that will increasingly 


profit the entire country. 






















































F you like to watch for shooting 


Stars get 


a telescope and become an 


amateur astronomer. For with a 


telescope, you can see many hundreds 


of thousands of these celestial trail- 
blazer which cannot be seen by the 
iked eve, but which nevertheless are 


perpetuaily dashing about like fireflies 


n a midsummer’s night. 


Vhat are meteors? How are they 
formed, and where do they come from? 
\re life? 
What 


cloud formations or the weather? Have 


they dangerous to human 


part do they play in affecting 
many huge meteors landed on the earth? 


Did 


any 


they do any damage ? These and 


questions about the fiery 


nore 


vessengers of the night skies have been 


1, 


1 1 . ‘ 
isked, and although some may never 


be answered, scientists know many 


fascinating facts about shooting stars. 


Shooting stars consist of boulders of 


mountain-like in size, which 


’ ] ‘ 
OCK, SOT 


reach the vicinity of our small world 


after travelling great distances at 


tremendous speeds. It is believed they 


come to us trom the outer universe, and 








they may be trag 





ments Of stars OI! 
ther heavenly 
odies which have 
x ploded. Scien- 


tists are not yet 
In agreement 
about how or why 
hey are formed. 
In any case, they 


arrive incessantly 








By O. A. Battista 


and in great numbers. The larger ones 
look like shooting stars at night be- 
cause when they come to within 50 
miles or so of our planet, the dark 
heavy mineral matter of which they are 
made quickly changes into a white-hot 
mass of molten rock because on reach- 
ing the earth’s demain, the meteors run 
into. heat forming air resistance, and 
the faster they travel the brighter they 
appear to us. It is this same resistance 
of the air to any body passing through 
it which places a limit on the speed of 
airplanes and a Flying Fortress would 
instantly become a redhot fireball if it 
were made to go through the air as 
fast as meteors do. 

Actually, the tremendous volume of 
gas which clings to our planet like a 
shell 60 thick 
does more than just provide us with 


protective some miles 
the air we breathe. Millions of small and 
large meteors are aimed at our planet 
each day, and if they didn’t run into 
air resistance we would be sand-blasted 
off the face of the earth. However the 
rock which 


pebbles or mountains ot 


Left: 
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make up these millions of meteors burn 
themselves out as they plunge toward 
us, and most of them disintegrate into 
invisible dust or small clinkers. 


The dust from burned out meteors is 


‘continually falling and it has its good 


points as well as bad. Scientists have 
measured and analyzed this dust and 


found it possessed exactly the same 
chemical composition as the large 
chunks of meteors which reached the 


earth. This dust is identical with the 
so-called star-dust found on the bottom 
of the oceans where it has been col- 
lecting for millions of years. 

The fine ashes from exhausted me- 
teors cause housewives some annoyance 
but they serve a very important pur- 
Without 


unable 


pose. them clouds probably 


would be to form, and rain 
would not fall in drops except where 
filled the sky 


artificial source of dust. The only way 


smoky towns with an 
a raindrop can form is by the water 
vapor in the clouds gathering about 
microscopic dust particles. Otherwise 
water would come from the skies very 
slowly, and settle in the form of a 
damp penetrating mist. 

Now and then large meteors reach 
our planet before burning themselves 
out completely. Samples range from the 
40-ton 


weighing tens of 


size of a pea to boulders. 


Enormous meteors 
thousands of tons have also reached our 
planet. For example, the meteor crater 
at Canyon Dablo, Arizona, is almost a 
mile wide and about 600 feet deep. And 
in 1908 a meteor weighing more than 
40,000 tons landed in Siberia causing a 
forest fire. If the Siberian meteor had 
rocketed into the center of New York 
City millions of lives and the bulk of 
this metropolis would have been de- 
stroyed. Very few meteors reaching our 
(Continued on page 35) 







































Largest single meteorite (15'/. tons) found in 
U. S. was the Willamette found near Oregon City in 
1902. Above: Dr. Clyde Fisher standing beside 36!/, 
ton meteorite brought from Greenland. 
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“The Garden State,’ so named because 


of its 1,500,000 acres devoted to agri 








ae \ cultural pursuits that provide a return 
a \ of $100,000,000 annually to its farmers. 
\ With more than 25,000 farms dotting 

\ the state, every one of its 21 counties 
















Sheldon R. Odell 


GOVERNOR, NEW JERSEY DISTRICT 


UST what the doctor ordered!” 
—that’s literally what five days 
in Atlantic City, “Playground 

of the World,” mean—for, interestingly 


ee 


enough, the mecca of American sea- 
shore visitors entertained its first excur- 
1854, when 


the possibilities of this metropolis of 


sionists—500 of them—in 
“holiday land” were seen by a physician 
living in nearby Absecon! 

And now, some 92 years later, a five- 
day sojourn in the world’s greatest con- 
vention city is “just what the doctor 
for the 
International on June 9-13, 
when the first International Convention 


ordered” 153,000 members of 


Kiwanis 
since Pearl Harbor. 

That the New Jersey District takes 
immeasurable pride in playing host to 
fellow Kiwanians from near and far for 
this 30th Convention goes without say- 
ing. That we “won’t spare the horses” 
to provide every convenience and facili- 
tv designed to make your stay a memo- 
rable one can be attested by the men 
and women who enjoyed the 1930 con- 
That this 
establish a 


vention on these shores. 


vear’s “get-together” will 
new high in attendance is presaged by 
the lifting of wartime travel restrictions 
and by increased hotel accommodations. 

Speaking of facilities, Atlantic City 


has everything. In addition to the con- 


proud ot our record of 


done,” 


is agricultural in some degree. 
Industrially, New Jersey ranks sixth 
in the country, although 45th in area. 
With 8.000 
plants employing half a million workers, 


approximately industrial 


New Jersey rivals in industrial activity 


any comparable area in the world! 


So you see we Jerseyans are rather 
“getting things 
work or 


whether it be play. 


We're happy to be able to say to you, 





Plans Progress for Atlantic City Convention 


B. Worthing, Chicago, director, public relations, 
General Office; Randolph L. Patteson, Charleston, 
West Virginia, member, International Committee 


Members of the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program met recently in Atlantic City 
to map plans for the 1946 Victory Convention, 
June 9-13 which may establish a new attendance 
record. Seated are: Commander Thomas L. Hussel- 
ton, Atlantic City, chairman, General Conven- 
tion Committee; Dr. A. F. Branton, Chattanooga, 
International Vice President and chairman, In- 
ternational Committee on Convention Program, 
and Dr. R. B. Ingersoll, immediate past presi- 
dent, Atlantic City club. Standing Fred F. 
Kennedy, Augusta, Georgia, member, Interna- 
tional Committee on Convention Program, Ford 


ventional forms of seashore pastimes, 
one can stroll along the widest board- 
walk in the world or be pushed in a 
rolling chair for miles. The boardwalk, 
seven miles long, extends through the 
adjoining cities of Margate City and 
Ventnor and is the scene of the inter- 
Parade. It 


nationally famous Faster 
provides also the setting for many per 
manent exhibits of national advertisers, 
and, of course, is world renowned for its 
annual “Miss America” beauty pageants. 

The beach extends the leneth of the 
boardwalk, with a slope into the ocean 
so gentle that lifelines are unnecessary. 
are seven ocean 


In addition, there 


amusement piers with thrilling attrac- 
“voungsters” of 


tions for all ages. 


As for New Jersey’s other attractions, 


just a word might be said concerning 


on Convention Program; Harry Jackson, presi- 
dent, Atlantic City ciub; Oscar F. Broyer, Sioux 
City, lowa, member, International Committee on 
Convention Program; O. E. Peterson, Chicago, 
International Secretary; Ezra Bell, Atlantic City 
club; Floyd E. Olson, Joliet, Illinois, member, 
International Committee on Convention Program, 
and E. Larry Tromley, Chicago, manager, Con- 
vention Department, General Office. 


“Come to Atlantic City and enjoy your- 
self!” and in the same breath, “Come 
to New Jersey to accomplish the busi- 
ness of the Convention under the most 
favorable conditions !” 

It is with the greatest pleasure, there- 
that | 


Kiwanians and their families, on behalf 


fore, extend to all my fellow 


of the New Jersey District, a most cor- 
dial invitation to be our guests at At- 
lantic City from June 9 to 13. If you’re 


“snowed under” with ever-increasing 


details of business, or if you just feel 


vou “ought to get away for awhile” 


and you're looking for an excuse, we 
can't help you. But if you're looking 


for a reason, then remember——Kiwani 


at Atlantic City is “just what the doctor 


ordered !” 
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S long as children have parents, 
there will be that which is call- 
ed by the 

Delinquency.” 


parents. “Juvenile 


From earliest times, 
parents were aware that some effort 
had to be put forth, on their part, and 
some cooperation on the part of the 
hildren, if a decent citizenship were to 
he the result of the family life. Religious 
advisors recommended that if the chil- 
dren were brought up in the way in 
which they should) go, when they 
reached maturity, they would not depart 
from it. On the whole, this was good 
advice, even though there are some out 
standing evidences to the contrary. 
Since either the parents or the children 
failed, there exists today one of the 
most acute delinquency situations any 
generation has had to face. 
Conflicting reports cloud the scene: it 
is difficult to see the situation with 
clarity. Recently in a good lowa town, 
two men were speaking on the subject. 
\ judge of a juvenile court addressed 
a parent-teacher group and_ reported 
that his records showed no increase in 
delinquency. He urged the mothers and 
teachers to accept with caution the ter- 
rible accounts being told and retold 
throughout the nation. The next day 
a representative of an international civic 
club appeared in the same town to talk 


on the same subject. He indicated that 


Next D 
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By Dr. C. Vin White 
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DEAN, THEOLOGICAL 


any reports heard were probably soft- 
ened a bit, for the situation among the 
juveniles was much worse than could 
possibly be told. 

These conflicting opinions, both based 
on adequate evidence, keep the picture 
in its proper framework—for you see, 
both speakers were correct. In order to 
get the right framework for proceeding, 
let us detine the terms. 


What Is Juvenile Delinquency? 

Obviously, juvenile delinquency de- 
mands a two-fold definition. It deals, 
in one instance, with age. Most reports 
consider children below seventeen years 
of age as juveniles. This is becoming 
more difficult now. As we lower the 
age of maturity, we must necessarily 
lower the age at the top of the juvenile 
bracket. 
enough for battle when they reach 


3ovs are considered matured 


eighteen, Before that, if they are to be 
given consideration by the Local Draft 
Boards for deferment, they must have 
made up their minds about their pro- 
fessional career, chosen their college, 
their seminary or graduate school, and 
received the proper credentials sub- 
stantiating their decision. This is 
mature business. It would seem that 
our nation is on the way to accepting 
as fully grown up, many lads who 


formerly were considered school boys. 


SEMINARY, 
DUBUQUE; MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF DUBUQUE, IOWA 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Juvenile delinquency battle 
can only be won by strength- 
ening efforts to narrow the 
influence of now thriving 
character - ruining agencies. 


But after all, in the thinking of many, 
chronological age is not very important. 
Most hotel bell-boys would attest to the 
fact that many are quite juvenile after 
thirty, especially if the hotel is several 
miles from home, and in a big city. 
There certainly are other ages to be 
considered, if we are to understand 
what we really mean by juvenility. 
There is the mental age, for instance. 
It is impossible, as every educator 
knows, to make promotions, or gradua 
tions, on the basis of chronological age. 
Those who have been handling the 
G.I.’s have learned much in this area. 
Likewise, and not less so, we have to 
determine the social age before we can 
proceed very far in determining 
juvenility. In a society as closely knit 
as is ours, and with every indication 
that the world will get much smaller in 
another decade, how much a man has 
learned about living with his neighbors 
takes on new significance. 

But that is not all by any means. 
The development of a person’s person- 
ality age is gaining in importance 
among those who work with troubled 
or troublesome juveniles. The P. Q., or 
personality quotient, counts a great deal 
in determining adjustment, responsi- 


bility, and loyalty. One college presi 


(Continued on page 41) 
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ORLD War II produced a 
serious crisis in American 
education. With the coming 
of Pearl Harbor public schools were 
called upon to use their resources in 
helping to win the war and in creating 
sentiment for the development of 


enduring peace. In assuming this 
responsibility schools faced many dif- 
ficult problems, but none was more 
serious than the critical shortage in 
trained teachers. On account of inade- 
support and other 


quate financial 


discouraging conditions in country 
areas, rural schools found it especially 
hard to hold trained leaders. 

The purpose of this article is to tell 
what Bell County, Kentucky, did to 
meet the emergency teacher situation 
brought on by the war. 

Bell is a rural county located in the 
Cumberland Mountains of Southeastern 
Kentucky with Pineville, the scene of 
the famous Mountain Laurel Festivals, 
as the county seat. It is the territory 
on which Daniel Boone first gazed as 
he made his way through the famous 
Cumberland Gap. About 75 per cent of 
the people in the county engage in 
mining. The remaining 25 per cent fol- 
low such 


occupations as_ farming, 


lumbering, trades, and the professions, 
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There are 89 schools in the county, 164 
elementary teachers and 29 high school 
teachers. The school census for 1945-46 
includes 8,528 children. 

When the war 


shortage of 


came, the county 


faced an acute trained 
teachers. For example, during the first 
two years of the war, about fifty 


emergency or sub-standard teachers 
were used in order to keep schools 
open. Most of these were high school 
graduates with no professional prepara- 
tion whatever. A few more were 
former teachers who had allowed their 
certificates to expire through disuse. 
Many were married women with family 
obligations which made it impossible for 
them to come to the college campus for 
professional training. 

Faced with the loss of so many train- 
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To Train Veachers 


By 
D. T. Ferrell, Ph. D. 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 


Director of Workshop tells 
what they did in Bell Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, to meet emer- 
gency teacher situation. 


Reading from top down: A 
class in numbers; group 
discussion of teaching 
problems; model  school- 
room used in workshop. 


ed teachers, educational leaders of the 


county realized that something had to 
be done if schools were to stay open 
during the remainder of the war emer- 
Consequently, Mr. W. M. 
Slusher, Superintendent of Bell County 


gency. 


Schools, requested the aid of Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College in 
developing a local educational workshop 
program for emergency teachers in the 
county. This suggestion received the 
enthusiastic approval of the Bell County 
Board of Education. 

The college, as a result of a greatly 
reduced student body growing out of 
the war emergency, fortunately had 
enough staff members for off-campus 
work of this kind and agreed to sponsor 
the workshop program. Furthermore, 
(Continued on page 45) 
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This player has thrown the rock straight as a die for the broom as asked. 


tos tesy St s, Man., Free Press 


See how it goes straight 


down the centre of the ice. 


HE origin of the game Curling 


is somewhat shrouded in mys- 
tery. but we in. Canada do not 
worry overmuch if, as some historians 
say. it originated in the Netherlands 
and was introduced by the Dutch to 


Scotland over 300 years ago. Suffice it 
to sav that it was Scotland who gave 
Curling to Canada. 

The “Mother Club” of Curling, the 
Roval Caledonian Curling Club 
the Caledonian 


form- 


erly known as Grand 


Curling Club, came into existence about 


July 25, 1838, and is regarded as the 
legislative and administrative body from 
which all Curling clubs and associations 
radiate—the use of the word royal was 


permitted by Queen Victoria and the 


word grand was dropped later. Curling 
to quote the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
game in which the players propel 
stones (rocks) 


rounded upon a 


mark called the 


large 


sheet of ice toward a 


tee.” Curling was called ‘“Kuting” in 
some parts of Ayrshire and Lanark- 
shire and the term can be found in the 
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Curling, Western Canada’s 
most popular winter sport, 
is not something you do to 
your hair but on the ice. 


Cauada 


by 
D. A. Best 


IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, ST. 
MANITOBA, KIWANIS CLUB 


JAMES, 


writings of one Cornelius Kilian (1528- 
1607) but in the early part of the 16th 
century incidental references are made 
to the game as “Curling” by several 
contemporary writers. 

But to return to the game itself, it 
is composed of four players a side, each 
using two stones, and each side playing 
one stone alternately with his opponent. 
The players on a rink are known as a 
first or lead, second, third and a fourth 
who is the “Skip” or captain. There is 
a tee at each end of the sheet of ice. 
The length of each sheet is 46 yards 
from hack to hack; the spot from which 
the curler delivers his rock. The fixed 
tee consists of a 12-foot cir- 
the rink rock 
the centre of this 


credited with a point. In other words, 


mark or 


cle and whose comes 


nearest to circle is 
should A’s rink have a rock nearer to 
the centre of the 12-foot circle than any 
of B’s rocks then A’s rink would count 
to A’s 
the 
than rocks adds to 
A’s points; but, should B’s rink knock 


one or 


one point. Each rock belonging 
rink lying closer to the centre of 
circle any of B's 
more of A’s rocks out then A’s 
total points would be reduced by the 
number eliminated. B’s rink may knock 
all A’s the 


would be reversed. B’s rink may even 


out rocks when scoring 
place a rock closer to the centre than 
any of A’s rocks and thus cut out A 
altogether. The captain or “Skip” calls 
the shot by the position of his broom 
and by hand signals for an “inturn” 
or “outturn” rock. The player throws 
an “inturn” or an “outturn” rock by 
twisting his wrist when the shot is 
delivered. 


The 


is called depending 


“inturn” or “outturn” delivery 


on the ice, whether 
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The "'Skip'' or captain is about to deliver the last rock of one 
end. The method of scoring has been changed since 


was taken. 


When 


the rock is coming down the ice each 


it draws from centre, etc. etc. 


team sweeps the ice for their own rocks. 
This 


there are any, polishes the ice, and 


sweep removes obstructions if 
speeds the rock. 

The “Skip” 
and instructs them. 
An 


have thrown 


the 
Twelve 


controls sweepers 


ends con- 
end is when both 
all their rocks ‘to 
one end of the rink. Then they throw 


stitute a game. 


teams 


them back again—6 ends each way. 
The game has gained in popularity 
by leaps and bounds, particularly in the 
western part of the Dominion and imme- 
diately south of the imaginary boun- 
dary line between our two countries. 
The skill and the sportsmanlike man- 
ner in which it is conducted appeals 
to young and old alike. For instance, 
every club is taxed to the limit to take 
care of an ever-increasing membership. 
Incidentally, the Manitoba Curling 
affiliated 
membership of approximately 6500 has 


Association which boasts an 
as its president a member of the St. 
Manitoba, Dr 
The doctor is 


exceedingly popular with all devotees of 


James, Kiwanis club, 


Roy Snyder. genial 
the game and is doing a grand job. 
Each club holds its own annual bon- 
spiel or tournament and once a year 
Winnipeg becomes the “Mecca” of all 
the Manitoba 
Curling Association Bonspiel is held. 


This ’spiel has become one of the larg- 


curlers when annual 


est sporting events in Canada and cer- 
tainly the largest Bonspiel in the world. 
This is borne out by the fact that at the 
one held last February, 352 rinks or 


picture 


The "Skip" in centre is signalling the ice 


to deliver. | 


at the other end and advising him where 


teams took part, which involved over 


1400 curlers who came not only from 
many points in Manitoba but from the 


sister provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, as well as from Ontario and 
curling centres in the United States. 


The forthcoming Bonspiel which opens 
on February 5 will be even bigger as it 
is confidently expected that there will 
be not less than 400 rinks. 

the March 
until wartime regulations prevented it 


Each year in month of 


the champions of the nine provinces in 


2| 






Canada, with an extra entry from 
Northern Ontario, battled it out for 
Dominion honors. The Macdonald 


Brier is the trophy emblematic of that 
grand championship. The event will be 
this 
the con 


spring with the 
the 


resumed 
of 


coming 


venue petition set for 
City of Saskatoon. 

The 
to men of mature years for the ladies 
The 


Ladies Curling Association of Manitoba 


game is by no means confined 
and boys are keen participants 


(Continued on page 35 
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By 


A. Scheinert 


Carl L0H 


HOUSANDS of men have found 
a new civic interest in becoming 
the 


now «di banded. They received valuable 


a part of Civilian Detense, 
training as Auxiliary Police and Auxil 
iary Firemen, to mention two parts that 
can still be of use to their cities. There 
fires, disaster, there can 


can be great 


crime wave or riots, and at such 
tines these 


could be invaluable, if they were in 


In al 


men, trained and ready, 


reserve, 
\nd there we have the keynote. A 
reserve! A police reserve, sworn in, and 


on call in case of need. A fire depart- 
ment reserve of these trained men who 
would turn out when called upon. 

The city of Pasadena, California, has 
now such a Police Reserve of 150 se- 
lected men from its Auxiliary Police of 


Civilian Defense days numbering about 


100. And thoughts turn to making a 
imilar Fire Department Reserve, now 
they have learned how it is done, for 


not 


as easy as in 


in civilian life, it is 





Salvage Krom Civ 


The block 


Was insurance, protecting both the men 


wartime, chief stumbling 
and the city. 

It actually started when the Auxil- 
lary Police protested at disbanding. 
They had enjoyed, thoroughly, those 
nights of training under police officers, 
the bits of law they had absorbed, the 
riding with police in patrol cars. They 
that the the 

Department was under- 


knew, too, due to war 


local Police 
manned, for many of its good members 
were in the armed services. It was their 
civic duty, they protested, to continue 
their work. The Auxiliary Chief, Don 
Loughery, put the proposition up to 
Chief 
it, but 
taining a volunteer force. There were 


Clarence Morris, who favored 


saw difficulties in thus main- 
“legal aspects” 

The City’s Board of Directors hesi- 
tated, liability that 
would volunteer was 
injured while serving the city. But they 
looked into it, 
workers 


because of the 


ensue if such a 
after learning that even 


volunteer could be insured, 


under an 


and were being insured, 
assumed pay basis, for workmen’s 
compensation. It was first planned, 


especially by the volunteers themselves, 
that they would not be paid, but would 


continue their training to some extent, 
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/ian Defense 


The OCD is now disbanded 
but Pasadena has capital- 
ized on valuable train- 
ing its citizens received. 


accompany the regular police on patrol 
(when requested), and would be sub- 
ject to call only in case of riot, civil 
This 


was agreeable to the City Directors, 


commotion or other emergency. 
except that they held the Police Reserve, 
when called on duty, should be paid. 
Investigating the insurance angle was 
interesting. They had no payroll experi- 
ence with the Reserve, they could not 
estimate a payroll for the coming year, 
for they did not know if, or when, the 
Reserve would be used. However, a 
premium base was set, a flat sum per 
man per year, subject to adjustment. 
When on duty the Police 
would be classed as “city employees.” 


Reserve 


So Pasadena has “salvaged” some- 
thing valuable in a civic way from its 
organization, besides giving 
real pleasure to 150 of its 


Many of these men drew their first pay 


civilian 
citizens. 


check as police on January 1, when the 
Tournament of Parade and the 
Rose Bowl Football game took place. 


Roses 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


MR. PESSIMIST 


Y friend the Pessimist is the most even tempered 
man I know. He is mad all the time. I was talking 
to him—no, I was listening. My mother taught 
me that it was not polite to interrupt people when they were 
talking, and it is possible to talk to the Pessimist only by 


interrupting him. 


He was oozing great gobs of gloom about the ideals of 
Kiwanis. He was so exasperated that I expected him to 
threaten to write home to his Aunt Martha about it. 


He believes that the idealism of Kiwanis is the bunk, and 
that we need nothing so much as a thorough debunking. 
He feels that the organization in which he works so hard 


(and he does!) needs to grow up mentally. 


He says that the Golden Rule is a beautiful idea, but that 
it will never be put into practice. He reminded me that 
Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, Moses and all the great religious 
leaders of the world had tried in vain to make people live 
by it. He says that the church is the largest organization 
in the world; that it has collected more money from the 
people than all the other organizations put together, and that 
it owns more real estate than any other organization that 
ever existed. He says that with all their great membership, 
great sums of money, great temples, synagogues, shrines 
and churches, they have tried for thousands of vears to teach 
the Golden Rule to the people, and now, at the end of ages 
of earnest endeavor, we have proved by this great world 


war that it cannot be done. 


He says Kiwanis should drop its idealism, get its feet 
right on the ground and go ahead with its crippled child 
work, its work to help delinquent youth and its efforts to get 
the country out of the hands of the burocrats and back into 


the hands of the people! 


I couldn’t agree with him, and | couldn't laugh at him, 
so I just reminded him that people had died this winter who 
had never died before, and so long as he felt that he must 


worry, he could worry about that also. 3 


After he had left, | did a lot of thinking about ideals and 
stars. They are a lot alike. We can never touch them with 
our hands, but the old time sailors on the vast uncharted 
seas chose them as their guides and, following them, reached 
new lands, broadened the known world and added greatly 
to its happiness. They never reached the stars, but by fol- 
lowing them they realized their ambitions. 

I thought about the great artists of the world. They had 
their ideals so they painted on for long years, trying to make 
each picture the great picture they hoped to paint. When the 
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brush finally fell from their nerveless fingers, they had never 
achieved their ideal, but they had added great beauty and 


inspiration to a world which needed a lot of both. 


I thought of all the poets and writers who hoped to com- 
pose poetry to rival the rhythm of the mighty ocean, or prose 
as profound and dignified as sunrise and sunset. That was 
their ambition. Those were their ideals. They never achieved 
them, but they filled the world with lilting rhymes and soul 
stirring literature because they followed their ideals even 


though they never reached them. 


I thought, too, of the thousands of musicians who had a 
million melodies in their souls; men who hoped that they 
might write music that would ring through all the ages. 
All their lives they recorded on ruled lines the harmonies 
that were in their hearts, vet they were never satisfied that 
what they had done was good enough. But they have filled 
the world with a concord of sweet sounds, and their melodies 
have made the world a sweeter and better place in which 


to live. 


Crisscrossing the seven seas today are great ships which 
make the sailing vessels of other days seem like cockle shells. 
Day by day the officers of these floating palaces and fierce 
ships of war must determine their latitude and longitude by 
“shooting the sun.”” To do this they need only see the horizon, 
and so they steam on and on and finally come safely into 
As the ship 
Yet without 
that horizon they would wander eternally helpless on the 


harbor. These ships never reach the horizon. 


advances, the horizon recedes, ever and ever. 


waste of waters. 


No, Mr. Pessimist. The Golden Rule may never be learned 
by the people. The ideals of Kiwanis may never be attained, 
but that Golden Rule, like the stars of the old time sailor, 
is a guide to our hopes and ambitions. Even though we never 
attain them, we.will add to the happiness of the world in 
our efforts to achieve them. 


The ideals of Kiwanis are not unlike the horizon of the 
great ship. As we advance, they ever recede from us. We 
move on from object to objective, we set new goals to strive 
toward. When one of them has been achieved, we set others 


yet further on. 


It is well for Kiwanis to have its feet on the ground. And 
it is essential that Kiwanis have its eyes on the stars. In 
reaching for the stars, we will reach ever higher and higher 
ground until our feet are out of the mud and we have attained 
the heights. 


We will never reach the stars, but we may reach the moun 


tain peak which is closest to the stars. 
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207 Kiwanis clubs have 
sponsored Community 
Agricultural Program of 
Kiwanis International. 
Why not your club? 


1AIRMAN C MMITTEE ON 


AGK TURE, KIWAN 1B OF ep _ 


IOWA SAVES THE SOIL 





lk ARM event almost tailor-made plowmen participated) in the two club working in close cooperation. All 

for Kiwanis International’s pat- matches held during the day, with some members of the Agriculture Committee 

tern for community agricultural 2,500 visitors present to see the contests in the Des Moines club served in some 
programs was staged in lowa last fall, and demonstrations involving contour- official capacity, with the author as di 
with Kiwanians taking a prominent part ing, terracing and other soil conserving rector of the match. In addition, R. H. 
from beginning to end. The event was practices. Musser, regional conservator of the 
the first annual Central lowa Soil Con \lthough sponsored by the Des north central states, and a member of 
ervation Field Day and Contour Moines Chamber of Commerce and the the Milwaukee club, was the principal 
Plowing Match held on the Lewis Mor- Polk County Farm Bureau, the match speaker; while an Ames, Iowa, Kiwa- 
fat near Des Moin Eighteen also found the Des Moines Kiwanis nian, Kenneth King, assistant director 


of the Iowa Soil Conservation Service, 


was chairman of the judging committee. 


















The field day was designed to focus 
attention on the need for additional soil 
conserving work in this section. It 
stressed contour plowing as demon- 
strated by ten Polk County plowmen in 
the morning contest, and by the Polk 
County champion and other central 
lowa county plowing champions in the 
district match held in the afternoon. 
Trophies and $235 in prizes were 
awarded thee winners. Terracing and 
two-way plow demonstrations were also 


presented, and proved to be two of 





Top: 2,500 visitors attended the Central lowa Soil 
Conservation Field Day sponsored jointly by Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce, Polk County 
Farm Bureau and Agriculture Committee of Des 
Moines Kiwanis club. Above: Champion plowman 
Clarence Roebuck receives Station WHO gold 
plaque from Agriculture Chairman Herb Plam- 
beck, second from left while Kiwanian Kenneth 
King, Ames, assistant director lowa Soil Con- 
servation Service, left, and Kiwanian R. H. Mus- 
ser, Milwaukee regional conservator, north central 
states, right, look on. Right: luncheon sponsored 
by the Agriculture Committee of the Des 
Moines club 
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the highlights of the Field Day. 

Several radio broadcasts originated 
from the contest field and an hour-long 
program was presented from a hayrack 
stage. Members of the State Conserva- 
tion Committee and State Department 
of Agriculture guests were introduced 
preceding Kiwanian Musser’s talk. 

The day also was a natural to com- 
plete preliminary work on the organ- 
ization of a soils district for this area, 
another project Des Moines Kiwanians 
have helped to foster. 

All told, some hundred or more com 
mittee members, farmers, business men, 
homemakers and others worked on 
food, traffic, parking and other assign 
ments. Visitors who saw Kiwanis co 
operation at the field day came from all 
sections of Iowa and Missouri as well 
as from Wisconsin and New York. It 
was a grand day for Kiwanis to join 
with other civic groups in helping bring 
about better understanding between 
rural and urban folks. 





Reading from top down: Appearance of contest 
field at close of match. Note contour lines and 
grassed waterways. Kiwanian R. H. Musser, Re- 
-ional Conservator, Milwaukee, at the microphone 
at Central lowa Soil Conservation Field Day. 
Whirlwind terracer demonstration was one of 
highlights during Conservation Field Day. A two- 
way plow demonstration attracts much attention. 
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ON TO ATLANTIC CITY 


IN the days of the covered wagon, the pioneers used to paint 


on the canvas covers: “Pike's Peak or Bust!” In Kiwanis 


the old jallopy might well be lettered “Atlantic City 


today, 


in June or Bust! 
In the middle of June there will be 
held the greatest International Conven- 
tion Kiwanis has ever known, in the’best 
The Ki- 
wanis clans will be gathered ten thousand SAT GANIC ciTy, 
strong to hear the best program of Ki- Z2_ OP BUST \ 
SS 


valis inspiration and information ever 





convention city in the world. 





irranged and enjoy the best entertain- 
nent ever pre pared for one of our conventions, 

Through wartime necessit¥, our recent conventions have 
been limited in attendance and streamlined as to program, 
but this first postwar convention will be held after the rail- 
road congestion is at an end, and when tires and gas are 
easily obtainable. ‘ 

Convention-minded clubs will be represented by two dele- 
gates each for the first time in several years. Atlantic City 
is ready and waiting to take care of as many as can come. 

The hospitality of the New Jersey District has already 
heen established by their refusing to make reservations for 
any of their delegates at any of the ocean-front hotels, leav- 
ing all of these for the visiting Kiwanians. 

he Program Committee has already begun its work and 
has lined up an aggregation of big name convention speakers 
who guarantee the quality of the program. Many musical 
organizations of Kiwanis have signified their intention of 
coming, so we are assured not only of a good attendance 
but of a program good enough to justify it. 


One caution! Get in your reservations early. There are 
only a limited number of ocean-front rooms. These rooms 
cannot be had singly but must be occupied by two people. 
Naturally these rooms are also more expensive. 

However, there are ample accommodations for every Ki- 
wanian in the hotels a block or so away from the ocean. 
These are good hotels, but less expensive because of their 
location. There will be no “headquarters hotel.” Kiwanis 
headquarteres will be in the auditorium, as will the Meeting 
House, the Kiwanis exhibits and other attractions from 
the General Office. 

Make your plans now. Organize vour party and join the 
other parties from your district on the special trains which 


will roll in from north, south and west. 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


The exact dates are June 9th to 13th. Every day will be 
a day of inspiration, and every night a night to remember. 
Meet you in Atlantic City! 


“You give but little when you give of your posses- 
It is when you give of yourself that you 
truly give.’—Kahlil Gibran 


SIONS. 


TODAY’S CAINS AND ABELS 


IF Adam and Eve had trained their children properly, Cain 
would never have killed Abel. But remember that this ancient 
couple had never been children, and had never had parents, 
so perhaps they didn’t know how children 

should be brought up. You and I have 
no such excuse. We were children once, 
and we know the venturesome spirit and 
the love of excitement inherent in every 
child. We 


and we should be better parents to our 


teen-age also had parents, 





children than our were to us 





parents 
because of that experience. 

In a letter to the convention of Police Chiefs, the President 
ol the United States said, in part, “I am convinced that the 
active cooperation of all welfare, religious and social agencies, 
civic leaders, business men and citizens, in a broad national 
crime prevention program directed at the root of the evil, 
is the path to be followed—and without delay.” 

Boys over ten and under sixteen, and girls between sixteen 
and twenty-one, are the age groups causing police officers 
the greatest concern. Petty larceny and burglary, runaways, 
car thefts, disorderly conduct and malicious mischief are the 
prevalent offences in that order among boys. The offences 
most common among girls are runaways, sex offences, petty 
larceny, incorrigibility and disorderly conduct. 

Any one who has given serious thought to the problem 
knows that the young people of today are not naturally any 
more delinquent than were Cain and Abel. But youth is 
venturesome. Youth is seeking thrills. Youth is curious about 
a world which is opening up new vistas as they pass through 
that trying stage between childhood and manhood and woman- 
hood. 

And youth has not had the parental guidance during the 
past four war years that it should have had! 

It is squarely in the lap of all parents to see to it that 
healthful, interesting occupations and amusements are avail- 
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able for all children. Too many parents feel that that problem 
belongs to the schools, the churches and the welfare organi- 
zations. A boy said in an address before a Key Club Conven- 
tion, “We hear much of the problem of delinquent youth. 
We know there is no such thing as delinquent youth—only 
delinquent parents, and we can do nothing about that.” 

We adults in Kiwanis cannot dodge the issue. The children 
of delinquent parents are our problem just as they are the 
problem of every civic organization, every church and every 
police department on the continent. 

Starting with the positive knowledge that youth is not 
inherently bad, and moving on to the axiom that the devil 
always finds work for idle hands to do, the problem reduces 
itself to providing interesting and happy employment for these 
teen-age children. Their hours must be busy hours. 

No Kiwanis club can duck its responsibility because of lack 
of opportunity or of money. All a club needs to do is take 
a good look around and it will find plenty of opportunity. 
An appeal to the public for funds to do this work will meet 
instant and hearty response. If your club is not already active 
in youth work, there is no time for delay. The problem is 
doubling, not diminishing. 

There is one spot in a certain state which law enforcement 
officers say is the only spot where there is no problem of 
juvenile delinquency. That spot covers three small towns 
immediately adjacent to each other, and in the center town a 
Kiwanis club has established and maintains an active youth 
center, with a salaried young physical education teacher in 
charge. The boys and girls are -taught dancing, they have 
pingpong tables and games of all sorts, a library, a P.A. system 
and record library, and a canteen. Afternoon attendance is 
over a hundred, and attendance in the evenings runs up to as 
high as three hundred for football dances and special oc- 
casions. 

Another city has organized a boys’ sandlot baseball league. 
It is quite a large city, and it is a Sunday School league, but 
there was plenty of cheating to get on the eligible list. Many 
boys played ball who had never before attended Sunday 
School, but had to do so to get on the team. 

The 


championship was decided, it was before thousands on the 


sandlot games attracted hundreds, and when the 
big league baseball grounds. A by-product was the interest 
the girls of the various Sunday Schools showed in trying 
out for cheer leaders, drum majorettes, and for the bands. 

These examples could be multiplied by hundreds. There 
are swimming pools with competent instructors; water shows 
with races and prizes. There are public playgrounds with a 
thousand attractions of an athletic nature. There are art 
classes and handcraft classes. There are the old reliable Boy 
Scout and Sea Scout troops, sponsored and encouraged by 
Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis has always gone all out for underprivileged chil- 
dren, for vocational guidance, for crippled child and youth 
work of all kinds. In this delinquent child activity we have 
all these phases rolled up into one, which makes it the most 
important job that the organization can adopt. It is postwar 
work with a vengeance, for it is eternally true that the child 
of today is the citizen of tomorrow, and the way our young 
folks are trained today determines what kind of a world we 
shall live in tomorrow. 

No new Kiwanis president needs to look around for work 
for his club when this youth problem lies right at his front 


door, as it lies at the front door of every Kiwanis club in 
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the land. It is a war baby left on our doorstep, and we must 
adopt it for the sake of the future. 


~ 


“The greatest of faults... is to be conscious of none.” 


—Thomas Carlyle 


BEING OF SOUND MIND... 


THE world will not come to an end when you die. Clocks 
will continue to run; factory whistles will blow; trains, 
planes and boats will continue their schedules; interests on 
investments and notes will continue to 
come due, and the tax gatherers will 
go right on gathering. 

You will live long or die early, and 
the wisest knows not when. You have 
spent your life, long or short, accu- 


mulating assets and liabilities. If you 





die intestate, these assets and liabilities 
will be tossed into the hands of cold, 
calculating and seemingly heartless courts of law. 

Your wishes will not be consulted if you have left no 
record of them. But the courts of law will recognize your 
wishes within reason if you do record those wishes while 
you are still here in the flesh. 


— 
<i 


“ii I do not kee 


cause I hear a different drummer.”—Thoreau. 


HUMOR 


IF a man enjoys himself at his Kiwanis club meetings, he is 


step with my companions, it is be- 


much more likely to attend regularly. This means that, in 
addition to the serious work and the serious talks, there must 
be some fun in the meetings. Not pro- 
fessional fun by professional fun makers, 
but the jibes and jokes and banter that 
make a meeting more friendly and en- 
joyable. 

Of course brilliant presidents and pro- 
gram chairmen do have flashes of im- 





promptu wit, of unexpected bon mots, of 
unprepared humor, but the men who can 
do this are rare and their fun unusual. 

Just as the finest “impromptu” speeches delivered have 
been carefully prepared in advance, so also the wit and 
humor of a Kiwanis club should be helped along by being 
arranged ahead of time. 

Candidates for public office, fishermen, golfers, bridegrooms, 
bald-headed men and a dozen others are possible victims of 
these jests—which of course should be without bitterness 
and sting. 

Local public issues like street conditions, traffic regulations 
and other weaknesses in city management can come in for 
jests which not only afford amusement for the club but may 
even ridicule the city into remedying the trouble. 

But regardless of the subject of the fun, a bit of humor 
injected into club meetings relieves the monotony of the 
regular business meeting, speaker of the day and other neces- 
sary routine of a Kiwanis luncheon. There is nothing which 
will make members look forward to the regular meetings of 
the club like the spice of humor. 

We want to go to our meetings because we know we will 
have a good time there—not because we feel that we must 
attend. The difference is largely in the humor that leavens 


the meetings. 
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KIWANIANS IN SEVEN STATES 
HEAR CADETS 

Cadets at Kemper Military 
Booneville, Mis 


of the Ken per lecture Bureau appeared 


School, 


ourt, who are members 


on ten Kiwanis programs in seven states 
during the Christmas Holidays just 
pas ed All cadet peakers used as the 
topic for their discussions, “A Coordi- 
nated Military, Athletic and Academic 
Prograt 

The Kemper Lecture Bureau’ was 
formed in 1941 at the school to pro- 
vide worthwhile public speaking experi 
ence for students during the Christmas 
holidays. Dyring the 1945 season 119 
addresses were pres nted before service 
church and 


organizations, civic clubs, 


school groups, and American Legion 


Post 


WHY DETROIT PLAYS GOOD BALL 


The Detroit Baseball School, originally 
sponsored by Councilman Billy Rogess, 
has a membership this year of about 
14,000 bovs. The Kiwanis Club of Cen 
tral Detroit, Michigan has a member, 
Ped Rawlins, who was at one time in 
professional baseball, Someone suggest 
ed that the Kiwanis club should sponsor 
a team of thirteen and fourteen-vear-old 
voungsters. Ted Rawlins was willing 
to act as coach, the Central club was 
willing to outfit the team and pay the 
bills, so the start of the season saw 
the Orioles plaving ball under a Kiwanis 
sponsorship. They did very well last 
season and expect the coming one to be 
even bigger. Here is the record: 
Finished the regular season with only 


one deteat and became the champions 


§ 





of Northwest Field. Won the West Side 
championship in the playotfs. Went to 
Briggs Stadium for the game that meant 
the top position. for all Detroit. They 


won it from the East Side Representa- 
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BANNER 4-H CLUB YEAR 

Folks up in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
are united in promoting 4-H club work. 
City as well as rural people joined 
together to make 1945 a banner 4-H 
year. The results are 12 new clubs and 87 
more members than the year previous. 
The county now has 41 4-H clubs with 
a total of 573 members. 

Assistance in the 4-H program came 
from several sources, including the l'ond 
du Lac Kiwanis club. 

The 41 clubs were led by 63 leaders. 
A total of 835 projects were carried 
and 472 boys and girls became achieve- 
ment members, all finishing the projects 
they started. At the beginning: of the 
year, 4-H rallies were held for Jeaders, 
parents and members to encourage club 
enrollments and the proper selection of 
projects. Early in the season, a ¢ounty- 
wide leaders’ meeting was held to obtain 
the recommendations and requests from 
the various communities as to what 
should be included in the program. 
During the past vear the 4-H club mem- 
bers contributed considerably to the war 
effort. They raised feed and food for 


farm and home use, preserved, stored, 





This is one of the units of equipment installed by Corning, New York Kiwanians in the new Kiwanis 
Children's Ward at the Corning Hospital. 


tives. Then just to show how good they 
really were they journeyed to Flint and 
won from that city’s champions in their 
all by 


taking Flint’s fifteen and sixteen year 


own group, and then topped it 


old winners. 


and canned food for family use, contrib- 
uted toward their clothing needs, col- 
lected salvage materials, and took part 
in a program that is assisting in the 
better development of young people in 


rural communities. 





EROS 
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ROSE BOWL KICKOFF 

Pasadena, California, Kiwanians, for 
the 17th time, got the Rose Bow! football 
game off to a grand start with the club’s 
annual “Kickoff” luncheon. This event 


was record-smashing 


attended by a 
crowd of 1900 and was broadcast nation- 
wide over NBC under the sponsorship 
of Pasadena Kiwanians. 














Top: Honor guest at Pasadena, California, Kiwanis 
Club's Kickoff Luncheon was Admiral of the Fleet 
William F. (Bull) Halsey, wartime chief of Amer- 
ica's fighting Third Fleet and grand marshal of 
Pasadena's New Year's day parade of Roses. Halsey 
shown center chatting with Bill Henry (left), radio 
commentator, and famed Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
“grand old man of football.'' Right: Nineteen 
hundred guests enjoy ‘'Kickoff'' luncheon. Pro- 
aram_ broadcast nationwide over N.B.C. under 
Kiwanis club sponsorship. Right below: President 
Pasadena Club, Dr. Joe Engholm, shakes hands 
with Johnny Mack Brown, former Alabama Uni- 
versity grid great and now movie star. 


Scores of nationally prominent sports 


figures, famous radio and newspaper 
men, city, county and state officials, and 
district Kiwanis officers attended the 
luncheon. 

Principal Speaker and guest of honor 
was Admiral of the Fleet William F. 
(Bull) Halsey, wartime chief of Ameri- 
ca’s fighting Third Fleet and grand mar- 
shal of Pasadena’s New Year's day 
parade of Roses. 

Working with Kiwanis President Dr. 
Joe Engholm to make the “Kickoff” 
luncheon a record-smashing success were 
Cecil F. Martin, 
chairman; Cyril Bennett, Orrin W. Fox, 
president-elect; Louis R. Vincenti, John 
S. Davidson, Emer D. Bates, C. Elmer 
Anderson, past president; King Robey, 
A. R. Moore, Robert E. Bennett, Hough- 
ton W. William H. Nicholas, 
Drummond J. McCunn, Lawrence B. 
Cummings, Audre L. Strong, Claude W. 
Hippler, Robert F. Adams, Robert M. 
Lawson, Dr. Floyd R. James, William 


Dunkerley. 


Kiwanians general 


>. 
Bragg, 


Pasadena club’s entire membership of 
124 turned out to serve as receptionists 
to 1900 guests who attended the kick- 
oft. 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT, INC. 

In New Orleans, Louisiana, exists an 
organization which is peculiarly Ameri 
can. This organization can in the next 
years lot to the United 
States if democracy and free enterprise 
are to Its 
Achievement, incorporated. Its function 


few mean a 


survive. name is Junior 


is to teach American youth between 


their 15th and 21st birthdays just how 
free enterprise works under democracy 
by giving them a chance to put it to 
work under intelligent trained adult 
guidance. 


New Orleans is one of the 16 areas 


in the United States where Junior 
Achievement is at work. The movement 
has the wholehearted backing of the 


Orleans parish school board and of a 
number of substantial New Orleans busi- 
ness institutions. Its national program 
calls for wide expansion in 1946, to train 
young Americans in the American way 
of life to the the 
turbulent postwar world into which they 


meet conditions in 
will come of age. 

The system is very simple. Through 
public schools little groups of interested 
volunteers are organized. They form 
a company, just like adult business men. 
They decide what they are going to 
manufacture, or what service they are 
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to render, helped by the experienced 
and guiding counsel of an adult adviser. 
Then they sell stock in their company. 

In New Orleans tour such companies 
each have authorized and sold 400 shares 
of stock at 50 cents a share, giving each 


No 


individual can own more than five shares 


a working capital of 200 dollars. 


of stock. They elect officers. They buy 
supplies and tools and go to work. They 
have their own sales manager and statf 
of salesmen. They keep their own rec- 
ords. They learn by practical experi- 
ence how to figure costs, including over- 
head and depreciation; how to figure 
the proper percentage of profits; how 
to work as unskilled and skilled labor ; 
how to hold meetings of stockholders 
and boards of directors; how to obey 

1 


orders and how to give orders; how 





aie 


and 


commodities 


to figure out what 
services their community wants and will 
pay to obtain. As junior business men 
and women they face and solve the same 
problems adult American business men 
and women face and solve daily. 

The Pelican Manufacturing Company, 
for example, is sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club of New Orleans. This Com- 
pany is making “For Rent” and ‘For 


Sale” signs for real estate men and has 
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Dr. A. F. Branton, vice-president of Kiwanis International, has recently moved to Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee to make his home. He is manager of Baroness Erlanger Hospital, Chattanooga and Hamilton 
County's hospital. He was formally welcomed to the Chattanooga Club at a recent meeting. 


i stock on hand and a sales campaign 
under wav. It is now discussing making 
clothes hange Phe adult advisers tor 
Manutacturing Company 
Stohlman, C. 


LeMeilleur all 


| he Pelican 
are Kiwanians George C 
Shaw Green and L. M 
of the New Orleans club. 
Joseph C. McNett, executive director 
ot Jumor Achievement tor the New Or- 
leans area savs, “We are aiming to 
have 50 Junior Achievement companies 
in the district by the end of 1946. The 
national organization ts spreading across 


the country fast.” 


CHATTANOOGA WELCOMES 
INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
A. F. BRANTON 

Dr. A. F 


Kiwanis International, has recently 


Branton, vice president of 


moved to Chattanooga, Tennessee, to 
make his home. He is the manager ot 
Baroness Erlanger Hospital, Chattanoo 
ga and Hamilton County’s Hospital. He 
was formally welcomed to the Kiwanis 
club at a recent meeting. 

lo welcome Dr. Branton the entire 
hospital board of trustees was present 
and the spokesman for the board, Roy 
MeDonald, was high in his praise of 
the ability and forsightedness of Dr. 
Branton. His welcome into the club 
membership was given by Dr. John Paul 
Pack, vice president of the Chattanooga 
club 

Dr. Branton is a graduate of the 


Lniversitv of Minnesota Schoo] of 


Medicine and he has been practicing 
since 1920. For several years he and 
his brothers operated a private hospital 
of 100-bed capacity at Willmar. He 
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A NEWSY MAKES BIG PROFITS 
Each year in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
the Kiwanis club publishes a 
called the “Kiwanis Charity Newsy.” 
In this paper Kiwanians have articles 


paper 


describing the splendid activities of the 
club. The sale of ‘Kiwanis Charity 
Newsy” is a very thorough planned 
activity. Long before the day set for 
the sale, pledges are secured from out- 
standing citizens for copies of the 
Newsy. As the time approaches for the 
sale, announcements are made over the 
radio that advance copies of the Newsy 
have been sold to outstanding citizens 
of the town for fifty dollars a copy and 
to some of the leading merchants at 
approximately 100 dollars a copy. On 
the day of the sale the Kiwanians gather 
ter breakfast, after which they appear 
on the streets with the papers. 

This year’s “Kiwanis Charity Newsy” 
sale proved to be a huge success, a sum 
of more than 5500 dollars was raised 


to be used for charitable purposes. 


TURN ABOUT 


We otten hear of Kiwanis clubs 
presenting gifts to the Key clubs which 
they sponsor, but in Huntington, West 
Virginia, the situation was reversed. 


There the Key Club recently presented 





Milledgeville, Georgia Kiwanians are proud of the Boy Scout Troop which they sponsor. Here are six 
of the boys of this troop who received the Eagle award at the Oenee District Court of Honor. 


served in the armed forces in World 
War I and he is a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion. He was historian for the 
Minnesota State Department, American 
Legion, 

At an organization conference held 
by the officers, directors and committee 
chairmen for the club next year, Dr. 
Branton was the principal speaker and 
the club is looking foward to him for 


help and inspiration in the future. 


to their sponsors a public address sys- 
tem. This unit is a 10-watt amplifier 
operating a 12-inch speaker. It has a 
crystal microphone which is mounted 
on an adjustable stand. An interesting 
feature of this gift is that it was made 
by Key Clubber Robert B. Lightner. 
HIS NEWS LETTERS PAYS DIVIDENDS 
Kiwanian John FE. Wylie of the Peru, 
Indiana club, has collected millions of 
dollars in paper money from GI's sta- 
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tioned all over the world during the 
past year and he didn’t ask for a cent 
of it. But the sad truth is that it 
isn't worth much in United States dol- 
lars and cents. In Kiwanian Wylie’s 
amazing collection are more than 160 


money than he knows what to do with. 
But Kiwanian Wylie would not trade 
this collection for the equivalent of the 
national debt. 

Up to the present time Kiwanian 
Wylie estimates he has sent 28,000 cop 





Leonard K. Firestone, president of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of California, as he presented 
the company-sponsored John W. Thomas Scouting award to Eagle Scout Frank Lundstrom, Boy Scout 
Troop 412, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of South Gate, California. Scoutmaster William Hodgson 
looks on. Three other boys of Troop 412, all Life Scouts, were in the top-ranking 20 Scouts selected 


from almost 2£00 boys in San Antonio District, 


Los Angeles Area Council, to receive Firestone 


Certificates of Merit. 


different denominations and varieties of 
money representative of 54 countries. 
The value of some of the pieces of 
money in their own home land ran high 
at one time. l‘or example, the collection 
includes one piece rated just before VE 
Day at ten million marks. It is worthless 
today. Unique in the collection is a “‘five 
dollar bill” the Japs had printed and 
ready to be used after their invasion of 
the United States. 

Strangely, Kiwanian Wylie isn’t a coin 
collector, here is how he got started: 
someone at his Kiwanis club meet- 
ing, suggested writing a news letter to 
the club members in the services. Wylie, 
who is the county Agricultural Agent, 
took on the job, and started with a 
very modest mailing list. He soon added 
the names of farm boys in the county 
who joined the armed forces. The news 
letter was issued every two weeks and 
contained homey little items the boys 
wanted to read. The idea clicked from 
the start and the mailing list soon shot 
up to a thousand. 

Several months ago a service man sent 
Wylie a piece of foreign paper money 
as a token of appreciation for the news 
letter. The next issue carried a “thank 
you” for the souvenir piece and_ that 
started the flow of foreign money com- 


ing to Wylie, Now he has more foreign 
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SOMETHING TOSHOOTAT 

The Kiwanis clubs of the Centinela 
Valley, (Inglewood, Hawthorne, El Se- 
gundo and Hermosa Beach, California ) 
are sponsoring a new project as an in- 
centive for Boy Scouts to attain a 
higher degree of efficiency in camping 
activities, service to the community and 
advancement in rank. The four Kiwanis 
clubs joined in providing 125 service 
cards to the boy scout troops in the 
district on which a record of awards 
for merit is to be kept. After a period 
of six months the six troops with the 
winning number of awards recorded on 
their merit cards are presented with 
handsome plaques. Any troop winning 
a plaque three times in succession be- 


comes the permanent possessor. 


HERE’S TO HEALTH! 

Under the leadership of former In 
ternational Trustee George E. Snell of 
Billings, Montana, past governor and 
district “father,” the Montana District 
has achieved its first goal in a statewide 
health, physical education and recreation 
program. A Kiwanis sponsored bill at 
the last 
passed unanimously and provides funds 


state legislative session was 


for a state supervisor to promote these 





Since quiz programs are considered the most popular of radio programs right now, Kiwanians of 

West Cleveland, Ohio, believe in keeping in step with the times and recently took part in a Radio 

Broadcast over Station WGAR on the Listerine Tooth Paste program. It was a quiz between two ci'ies, 

Kiwanians of Detroit, Michigan broadcasting from Detroit and Kiwanians of West Cleveland broad- 

casting from Cleveland. Questions were asked and answered by members of both clubs. Detroit K'wanians 
were victorious by five points. 


ies of news letter to the boys in the 
service. Folks both in and out of the 
army tell him its unbeatable as a morale 
builder. He plans to keep up the letter 
indefinitely, 


objectives in the public schools. The 
man chosen for this position is Kiwanian 
Charles F. Hertler of Missoula, for 
merly associate professor of physical 


education at Montana State University. 
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Elizabethton, Tennessee Kiwanis Club sponsors a club for the teen-aged youngsters of their town. 
Here are some of the young folks enjoying a game of Chinese checkers. 





wy . = 


Presentation of Kiwanis Shield to the winning junior exhibitors of cattle and livestock at agricultural 
shows recently held at Lachute, Huntingdon and Ormstown, under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Committee of Montreal, Quebec, Kiwanis Club, of which J. Wilson Parker is chairman. From left to 
right: Alex Bothwell, Agronomist; R. O. Evans, Farm Editor, Family Herald & Weekly Star; John Ou'met, 
Huntingdon; William J. Bryant, President; Margaret J. Templeton, Ormstown. 
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Here is splendid example of the fine work done by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Frances, Ontario. This 
herd of cattle belongs to Ed Quinn of Emo, Ontario and was started through the sponsorship of the 
Fort Frances Kiwanis Club's Rural Calf Club, 
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TO THE NAVY! 

The Kiwanis Club of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, combined the celebration 
of Navy Day and the exploits of the 
Cruiser Wilkes-Barre in a special salute 
to the boys in blue at a gala occasion 
which drew several hundred guests. 
Capt. Robert L. Porter, Jr., who was 
the ship’s first commander, was made 
honorary mayor of Wilkes-Barre by 
Mayor Con McCole. A certificate signed 
by him and Mrs. Grace G. Miner who 
christened the cruiser and Col. Ernest G. 
Smith, chairman of the sponsoring com- 
mittee, was presented to Capt. Porter. 

Also present were the skippers of two 
other boats which bore the name /Vilk- 
es-Barre, a Jersey Central ferryboat 
and a Harvey’s Lake Steamboat. 

The cruiser Vilkes-Barre saw service 
in the Pacific, supported the Fourth 
Marines in the bombardment of Iwo 
Jima and aided in the rescue of men 
irom the burning collier Bunker Hill. 

Louis Leger, president of the Wilkes- 
3arre Kiwanis, club introduced the 
speakers. First Vice President Allen E. 
Bacon gave Captain Porter a desk set 
made of anthracite on behalf of the club. 


FROM MINING LAND TO PARK 

A project to convert about 2,000 acres 
of mined phosphate land near Medulla, 
lorida, into a state or national park 
is being furthered by Kiwanis clubs in 
Lakeland and Mulberry, Florida. 

It is expected that a scenic park which 
will be of considerable interest to visit- 
ors can be established on the land from 


which phosphate has been removed. 


TAMPA HONORS GRID STARS 

It took 400 places at the banquet 
table to accommodate Tampans who 
joined the Kiwanis Club of Tampa, 
Florida, in honoring football players of 
Plant and Hillsborough high schools 
last year. 

All civic clubs joined in the annual 
gathering and heard George Edmondson, 
nationally known football tan, tell the 
players that their game is important but 
secondary to education. 


COMMUNITY AIRPORT 

A community airport was recently 
dedicated at Neillsville, Wisconsin. This 
brought to a realization a project start- 
ed at a meeting of the Neillsville Kiwanis 
club about a year ago. The Kiwanians 
brought in Mr. Torkelson of the State 
Planning Board last year, who spoke 
on what must be done to have an airport. 
Kiwanis gained the cooperation of Ro- 
tary and the City Council, a site was 
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purchased, and today Neillsville has an 
excellent airport on the main airline 
between the Twin Cities, and Milwaukee 
and Chicago. 

Congressman Merlin Hull, Black Riv- 
er Falls, said Neillsville is one of the 
first ‘small cities of Wisconsin to have 
a modern airport, and he gave credit to 
the far-sighted leadership provided by 


Neillsville service clubs. 


A TOAST TO VICTORY MISS 

Recently in Memphis, Tennessee, a 
contest was held to find Memphis’ “Vic- 
tory Miss.” Each of seven service clubs 
sponsored Victory girls and the “Votes” 
were E, F and G bonds bought in the 
candidate's name during the Eighth War 
Loan Drive. The Kiwanis Club of Mem- 
phis sponsored Miss Betty Jane Slater, 
daughter of Kiwanian Ed Slater, who 
won the Victory Miss contest with 
723,425 dollars in ‘war bond votes.” 

The total votes cast in the contest 
were 1,764,300 dollars, far above ‘‘mil- 
lion dollar” expectations. 

With the winning of “Victory Miss” 
title Miss Slater received a trip from 
Memphis to New York City, a new 
wardrobe and 40 dollars a day spending 
money while on the trip. Her mother 
will accompany Miss Slater, as her 
chaperon, and of course her expenses 
including spending money will also be 
furnished by the Memphis War Finance 
Committee. 

Kiwanians of Memphis are rightfully 
proud that their charming contestant 
won the title of “Victory Miss.” 


KEEP THEM BUSY 

Several years ago there existed in 
Omaha, Nebraska, high schools a Hi-Y 
program. This program greatly interest- 
ed the high school boys and girls of 
the city and presented to them construc- 
tive ideas with which to fill their spare 
time, but through the course of time 
this program died out with the excep- 
tion of one very small Hi-Y group. 
Through the suggestion of several mem- 
bers of the Omaha Kiwanis club plans 
are now being made to reactivate the 
Hi-Y program in five Omaha _ high 
schools as a means of combating juvenile 
delinquency. Several members of the 
Kiwanis club who are also connected 
with the Y.M.C.A. and several high 
school principals were appointed to a 
committee to start things going on the 
Hi-Y program. The committee mem- 
bers feel confident that this program 
will prove a great aid in combating 
the city’s decided increase in juvenile 
delinquency. 
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The presentation of a check by Bayside, New York Kiwanians to the ‘'Save the Youth Federation."’ It will 

support the children in one school in the town of Moselle, Alsace Lorraine, France for one year. 

Reading from left to right: Dr. Charles J. Croubrand, President, John D. McCarthy, chairman U.P.C. 

Fund, Harold Earles, Secretary ‘Save the Youth Federation,"’ Arthur Blum, Vice president, Harry J. 

O'Connor, Committee Support of Churches in their Spiritual Aims, Rev. Howard C. Shaffer, Jr., Chairman 
Boys & Girls Work Committee. 





The youngsters were thrilled at a chance to see Phil Cavaretta and to get his autograph when Phil, an 
active member of the Edgebrook, Chicago, Illinois club,“appeared as the guest speaker at a recent 
Chicago Heights, Illinois meeting. At this meeting the club entertained approximately 200 young boys. 


& 





The Kiwanis Club of Port Washington, New York and its 150 guests honored a Congressional Medal 

wearer on the evening of its annual Father and Son Dinner. Marine Corporal Douglas Jacobsen, who 

knocked out (according to the Congressional citation) 16 enemy positions and killed 75 Japanese 

soldiers at Iwo Jima, was given a $500 War Bond by the club, also a wrist watch and several other 
presentations. 








The Song Shark Meets The A.G.C.1.. 


By GEOR 


Member, Kiwanis Clut 


poser of “| Hear 


na 


Sucker looked up from 


M “ Inna 
1 reading 


glint in his eyes. 


the pulp magazine with 
an eagel The adver- 


ement read “Songs and Poems Want 


ed for Immediate Publication. lor free 
letails send your material to B. Clara 
belle Songshark 


“Just the opportunity I’ve been wait- 
excited = Mr. 


ing tor” thought our 
Sucker; so without further ado, off goes 
his latest ong (the one all of his triends 


thought should be published. ) 

lor a week, Mr. Sucker met the mail 
man at the gate with hopeful anticipa- 
tion, then one morning, lo and behold— 
the expected letter arrived. 

Quickly he tore open the envelope and 
read: “Dear Mr. Sucker: | 


just received your wonderful song and 


Tyna have 
immediately realized that it was detinite- 


ly one of the great song hits of the 


vear. With the proper publication we 
feel confident that your fortune will be 
made! However, there are a few in- 
ignificant professional touches that we 
can supply. The tee is the meager sum 
of $15.00. Do not hesitate as this as- 
sures you of your future fortune !” 

Mr. Ima Sucker couldn't wait to send 
his hard-earned $15.00; and then there 
week before 

“Dear Sir. 


began another wait of a 


~ 


the next letter which read: 


1: 


Your song has been touched up and we- 


don't see why, with the proper pub- 
lication, it should not be the next sensa- 
There will be a 


tion ot the nation. 


small tee, of course, to aid us in the 


printing, etc.; this fee only amounts to 
$56.00. Imagine, an immediate invest 
ment of $56.00 may earn you tens of 
thousands !”’ 

Mr. Ima Sucker couldn't contain him- 
self in his enthusiasm. By hook and by 
crook he 


additional and sent the money without 


scraped together the $56.00 


delay. 


Several weeks later he received an 


anenne looking copy of his song, (poor- 
ly arranged and printed) along with a 
trom D. Clarabelle 


letter Songshark, 


which read: “Have each of your friends 
send me 35 cents for a copy and also 
oe ee re re 
radio stations requesting the song be 


plave d 4g 


FRAGOS 
f Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
A Rhapsody author 


turer 


Mr. Ima Sucker dutifully gets all of 
his friends to buy copies and request 
patiently listens to 


the song; then he 


the radio, but alas! no song—no royal- 


—no nothin’! 


ties— 

Let us take a peek however, at D. 
Clarabelle Songshark. He seems to be 
with the world! 


$15.00 for 


at peace He charged 
Mr. Sucker 


$56.00 for publications and had Mr. 


corrections, 


Sucker’s friends buy a hundred copies 
at 35 cents each, all amounting to a 
grand total of $106.00!) And what did 
Mr. Songshark do tor his $106.00? He 
paid out two or three dollars for cor- 
rections and no more than $30.00 for 


the publication! His profit? A mere 
$73.00 for doing nothing ! 
For the past five years, thousands 


upon thousands of letters have been sent 
to me by heartbroken and disillusioned 
songwriting amateurs, who happened to 
read various articles that | had written 
Out 
emerged the 


dealing with this vicious racket. 
of this 
A. G. C. L., an organization whose sole 


misery has 


duty is to protect and encourage the 
embryonic composer and lyricist. 

The A. G. C. L. stands for “THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF COMPOS- 
ERS AND LYRICISTS,” and it occu- 
pies a non-imposing structure at No. 3 
South Fifth 
Mount Vernon, New York. 


Avenue, in the City ot 


Its duties consist of issuing a pub- 


lication every two months dealing with 


This pub- 


all phases of songwriting. 
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lication is mailed without charge to its 
members. It also has a copyright de- 
partment for the amateurs’ protection, 
and a tree advisory service. It answers 
all and every individual question dealing 
with songwriting. 
publishes the 
most promising amateur song—PREE 
OF CHARGE! with a $100.00 AD- 
l"ANCE to the writers! 

The principal aim of the A. G. C. L. 


Every two months it 


is to stamp out songsharks and to lead 
top-grade amateur material through the 
proper legitimate channels! It’s bad 
enough for a songshark to swindle some 
hopetul amateur out of money he can 
not honestly afford, but it is worse to 
destroy hit material by not even giving 


success ! 


it a chance at 

An organization like the A. G. C. L. 
has long been needed in this country, 
and now, at last, is is here—and here 
to stay ! 


5 
A Sneak Attacker 


By R. ARMISTEAD GRADY 


Secretary, Duluth Kiwanis club 


NAT: A word ot vulgar potentiali- 
S ties and insulting insinuations. A 
contraction of Sneak Attacker. Don’t, 
oh don't, ever be a SNAT! 

Every time | flaunt or break a safety 
rule [ am being a Snat, or sneak at 
tacker, because | am attacking without 
warning. Attacking someone, maybe a 
stranger, maybe one of my own loved 
ones. Doesn't that make it worse? Not 
an enemy, but one of my own loved 
ones, 

| make a left turn without proper 
signal and the truck behind me crashes 
into my car, injuring—perhaps killing 

members of my family. I have pulled 
a sneak own flesh and 
blood. 
a daughter protection and provided com- 


attack on my 
All through lite I have given 
forts for her but, today, I staged a 
sneak attack on her and killed her child. 
That shrivels something in her heart 
and spirit. She cannot love a Snat. And 
how about the truck driver? It wasn’t 
his fault, but a Snat 
the death of a child. 


involved him in 
All through lite 
his soul will carry that scar. A kindly 
soul seared and scarred by a Snat. 

street in the 


I scuttle across the 


middle of the block. No one sees me 
step from the curb because I ooze be- 
Sneak attack! 
Trafic slams on brakes and twists and 


tween two parked cars. 


turns in frantic effort to save—a Snat. 


Well, it is a suecessful sneak attack. 
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|! am hit. The support and protection 
my dependents have the right to expect 
from me is suddenly withdrawn. Three 
cars collide in their efforts to avoid me. 
There is material damage, but never 
mind that. There is an injured back, a 
nose. Three 


Really—a 


lacerated face, a broken 


innocent people tortured. 
Snat of the first slime. 

| jump a light. One of these minute 
and second saving snats. I invade a 
peaceful and safe territory. I catch 
women and children off guard. It is not 
a courageous attack. It is not an even 


break. It is a sneak by a Snat. 


I toss aside. I do not 


fasten my safety belt. 


my goggles 
I climb a weak 

I pull a light 
Papa. 


ened or broken ladder. 


cord with wet hands. ‘Poor 
What a versatile Snat was he.” 

How not to be a Snat? It’s easy. Just 
stop thinking about myself. Stop dwell 
ing upon my own importance and om 
nipotence. Stop! Think of others. Think 
of the 


family, think of the stranger who is 


man behind me, think of my 
trusting me. Think of the other fellow 
and give him that minute or second of 
time | do not need and will never miss. 


Stop! Don’t be a Snat! 


Your Share in Edison 
(From page 6) 


the first “talkies.” That was back 
in 1889, 
“Kruesi ... Alake This” 
... Just those few words of instruc- 


tion scrawled by Edison with an ac- 
companying sketch on a sheet of note- 
hook paper on August 12, 1877, brought 
Up to that 
time, the sound of the human voice was 


the phonograph into being. 


one of the most transient and intangible 
things. No one had ever thought of try- 
ing to capture and preserve it. No one, 
but Thomas Edison, Kruesi, 
skilled 


took the sketch and made the machine. 


that is, 
Kdison’s laboratory assistant, 
Three days later, he turned the model 
over to Edison. 

That first phonograph, utterly unlike 
anything he had ever made or seen be- 
fore, completely mystified Kruesi. It 
consisted of a grooved brass cylinder 
mounted on a shaft and equipped with 
a crank and handle so that it could be 
turned. A brass tube mounted on one 
side of the cylinder contained a dia- 
phragm with a point set in the center— 
The 


“record” was a sheet of tinfoil wrapped 


a primitive phonograph needle. 
about the cylinder. 

Kruesi was so amazed when he found 
out what Edison proposed to do with 
it, that he flatly predicted its failure, 
and made a bet that it wouldn’t work. 
Edison himself hadn’t hoped for any- 
thing like complete success on the first 
attempt, and when the machine repro- 
duced his voice perfectly, recorded by 
speaking into the brass tube as he turn- 
ed the the inventor 
amazed as anyone present. 

Edison was delighted with the success 
of his invention, and public interest ran 


crank, was as 


so high that special trains were run to 


his laboratory. Edison later demon- 


strated the phonograph at the National 


Academy of Science in Washington, 
and was invited to the White House to 
show it to President Hayes. The Presi- 
dent that 


Edison House 


exhibited so much interest 


didn’t White 
until 3:30 the next morning. 


leave the 
Edison 
never lost interest in this invention, and 
for years after, he continued to improve 
it. He saw tremendous possibilities for 
the phonograph, and in an article in the 
North American Review in 1878 he pre- 
dicted 10 prominent uses for it, among 
them the use in business as a dictating 
“books” the 


means of preserving voices of outstand 


machine, for blind, as a 
ing people and members of families. All 


his predictions have come true. 


FEBRUARY COVER 


This month we are pleased to pay tribute to the 

memory of Thomas Alva Edison whose 99th birth- 

day on February |! is to be observed as Edison 

Day. Edison's life, his accomplishments, his service 

to humanity, are a valuable inspiration to youth 
today, and indeed, to all of us. 
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Curling Up in Canada 
(From page 21) 

is a very healthy organization. Almost 
every curling club in affiliation with 
the parent body has a ladies branch and 
they too have their bonspiels which are 
well attended and where competition 
is exceedingly keen. 

the 


association in fostering the game among 


The fatherly interest shown by 


lads of school age is bearing good fruit. 
Over 100 rinks took part in a ’spiel con- 
ducted under the name of the Manitoba 
High School’s Bonspiel sponsored by 
the men’s governing body. 

Now the 


there is about this game that not only 


uninitiated wonders what 
appeals to young and old alike but makes 


them such ardent followers. It cannot 
be the winning of prizes for only a 
small percentage of the thousands who 
play it ever enter the jewelry as the 
prize list is called; and the pot hunter 
has no place in the hearts of his fellow 
curlers. The answer can only be found 
in the fact that the actual winning is 
only incidental to the game and a secon 
dary consideration. It is the spirit of 
the 
lasting friendships formed that really 


good sportsmanship coupled with 
count. That is the main reason for its 
popularity; a poor loser might just as 
well quit for the game has no place in 
its lexicon for a man who cannot win 
or lose gracefully. 
a 
eae 2 
Visitors From Other 


Worlds 


(From page 16) 


little world however have had such 
destructive possibilities. 
There are many records of smaller 


meteors, however. In 1902, a meteorite 
weighing 15% tons landed in Oregon 
City. A 36-ton Ahnighito Meteorite 
which Peary brought to America from 
the 
History in 


exhibit in Amer- 


Natural 


Greenland is on 
ican Museum of 
New York City. 
Meteors cannot be considered threats 
to our civilization. Scientists are in- 
terested in them because they are the 
only things which reach us from other 
worlds and by studying them they are 
able to draw important conclusions as 
to the possible nature of the flickering 
stars which they study with their tele- 
scopes. If you ever see a meteorite fall, 
or find a queer-looking clinker lying all 
by itself in some open pasture it may 
be a meteor of interest to scientists of 


almost any university. 
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St wtly Personal 


Kiwanian Ellwood Turner of the Chester, 
Pennsylvania, club has been appointed to 
head a committee that 1 doing a fine job 
“reconditioning” the Delaware River. 
Kiwanian Turner has held many offices 
of importance in Kiwanis, He is a past 
district governor, past International vice 
president, past International trustee afid 
] erved on International 


ias also many 


and district committees. 


Lincoln kz 
of 


Che 


paper 


ening Courier, daily 
Lincoln, Illinois, 
the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry as “America’s fore- 
We 
are proud to say that Kiwanian Kenneth 
S. Goodrich is the Executive Editor of this 


has been 


elected by 


. ’”” 
most small town daily newspaper. 


renowned paper. 


Highest honors to George W. Allen of 
LaPorte, Indiana club who at 81 years 
of age has a perfect attendance record 
1945, Allen 


both as president and vice-president of 


for Kiwanian has served 
his club and has been a member of the 
Directors continuously, with 
the 


LaPorte club was organized twenty-five 


Ti yard of 


the exception of one year, since 


years ago. 


Capt. Ralph L. Fusco of the Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey, club now serving with 


the forces of occupation in Korea, was 
recently cited by Maj. Gen. G. X. Cheves 
for his achievement as Trial Judge Ad- 
vocate of Army Service Command 24. 
Gen. Cheves’ commendation came on the 
heels of that of Lt. Col. Joseph E. Ber- 
man, Staff Judge Advocate, who lauded 
the 34-year-old attorney for his outstand- 
ing role in the administration of military 
justice. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian Herbert 
Plambeck of Des Moines, Iowa, who has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of Radio Farm Directors. 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson has 
complimented this association for the 
magnificent job that farm radio broad- 


casting has done during the war. 


Recently at Spanish Fork, Utah, a 
citation for outstanding community serv- 
ice was presented to John E. Booth, im- 
mediate past governor of the Utah-Idaho 
District, by the American Druggist, New 
York City, New York. This is the first 
citation to be awarded in Utah to phar- 
macists who have shown unusual and 
unselfish service in behalf of their com- 
munities. Up to the present time only 
nine citations of like nature have been 


given in the United States. 


Four Out of Four 


BY DURELL S. 


Member, Kiwanis 

\ YOU may not be a “Joiner” in the 
usual sense, but some day you will 
probably be one of us in the Store 


Club. 


Millions now living surely will, and 


Teeth 


to them we say Greetings! It is not as 


bad as you think. There are compensa- 


tions. Therefore, be of good cheer. And 


as you fondly say farewell to those 


faithful molars, cuspids, and bicuspids, 
which have brought you through many 
a succulent steak, be not dismayed. 
There is a delightful comradeship in 
the S. T. C. Timidity and delicacy of 


restraint give way to assurance and 


fortitude. You have won your teeth, so 
to speak, the hard way. For better or 


worse are “in,” usually for the 


better. 


you 


The pain and distress arising from 


decalcifying dentine, and so swiftly 


RICHARDS 
Club of Detroit 


the 
filaments of the dental tubulae, become 


transmitted through protoplasmic 
Your gums become 
Usually the 
health improves perceptibly. 

While it 


of cleanliness 


a fading memory. 
firm, pink, and healthy. 


is true that considerations 


and savory breath are 
sometimes offset by minor mechanical 
limitations or impaired efficiency, time 
and training work miracles in that 
direction. 

Among fellow members, false modesty 
and reticence give way to honest frank- 
ness, and a subject which is frequently 
the much 


innocent satisfaction. Appreciative lis- 


“taboo,” becomes source of 


teners compare notes with each other 


with friendly sympathetic understanding. 
Historically, eat tngie Bey, oe 
young, having held but a single meet- 


is quite 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Anaheim, California .......Feb. 1 
Yakima, Washington ......Feb. 1 
Dover, Ohio ........ ro we 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania ....Feb. 3 
Tipton, Indiana ...........Feb. 4 
LaPorte, Indiana ..........Feb. 8 
Abilene, Texas ....... ....Feb. 9 
Crawfordsville, Indiana ....Feb. 10 
Kingston, New York........ Feb. 10 
Manchester, New Hampshire . Feb. 14 
Manitou Springs, Colorado. . Feb. 14 
Bayonne, New Jersey...... Feb. 15 
Napoleon, Ohio .......... Feb. 15 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi ....Feb. 17 
Laurel, Mississippi ........Feb. 17 
New Albany, Indiana. .....Feb. 17 
Rome, New York..........Feb. 19 
Rochester, Minnesota ...... Feb. 21 
Sistersville, West Virginia. . . Feb. 21 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee .. . Feb. 23 
Mankato, Minnesota ....... Feb. 25 


Middlesboro, Kentucky .....Feb. 25 
Galion, Ohio .............Feb. 28 


.March 
.March 
.March 


Hartford City, Indiana... 
Oskaloosa, lowa ....... 
Pittsburg, Kansas ...... 
Kitchener-Waterloo, 

Ontario 
Tuscon, Arizona ....... 
East Liverpool, Ohio..... 
Salem, West Virginia... . 
Austin, Chicago, Illinois. . 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, 

New York ......... 
Hammond, Indiana .... 
Martinsville, Virginia . . 
St. Thomas, Ontario... . 
Rushville, Indiana ..... 
Salem, Virginia ....... 
Hyde Park, Chicago, 

Illinois ... 
North Vancouver, 

British Columbia ... 
Wichita Falls, Texas... . 
South Haven, Michigan. 
Bellaire, Ohio ........ 
Zanesville, Ohio ...... 
Hendersonville, 

North Carolina .......March 24 
Grinnell, lowa ..........March 29 
Mount Clemens, Michigan . March 30 
El Dorado, Kansas....... March 31 
Hagerstown, Maryland ...March 31 
Mitchell, South Dakota. .. .March 31 


GW © dO 


.March 
.March 
.March 
.March 
.March 10 


00 ON 


.March 14 
.March 14 
.March 14 
.March 14 
.March 15 
.March 15 


. 


. 


.March 16 


..March 16 
..March 16 
..March 17 
..March 18 
..March 19 
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ing thus far—and that on a Pullman 
car of the “Empire State Express,” 
West The Charter Members, 
four in number, all men and ranging in 


bound. 


age about ten years apart, say, thirty, 
forty, fifty and sixty. 

Very boldly this writer brought the 
subject out into the open, suggesting for 
the benefit of the two younger chaps 
that artificial dentures are not as bad as 
imagined. With alacrity the Dean of the 
little group, a gentleman farmer, ex- 
pressed agreement. And then to our ut- 
ter amazement, the forty-year old, a 


grower of mushrooms, acquiesced, and 
some discussion followed as cars and 


farms and villages streaked past through 
the car window. 
We were scarcely prepared, however, 


for the dramatic confession which was 
to follow. The fourth the 
group, a young surgeon about thirty, 


member of 


allowed that he too was an enthusiastic 
member of the S. T. C. and followed 


with observation of a more technical 
character. 

Then and there we formed the nucleus 
of this friendly social movement in 
which there are no dues, officers, or 
by-laws. Our object is merely to pass 
on to all the heart warming assurance 
that modern dentistry can and does— 
through its marvelous modern technique 
human with 


magnificent substitute teeth, making for 


—provide fellow beings 
health and comfort—and which we, in 
the spirit of sheer mischief, like to call 
our “China Clippers”! 


Hobbyists A fter Lincoln 


(From page 7) 


similar nature was sold to an 
1924. 


A California collector who specializes 


tion of 
institution in 


in old campaign leaflets, dodgers and 
pamphlets spent two years in ceasless 


searching for a rare item before he 
found it. 

Men of wealth who have adopted a 
Lincoln hobby go to great extremes in 
securing the items wanted. A letter may 
bring $18,000; a photographic negative 
Most of the col- 


who 


as much as $50,000. 


lectors, however, are men must 
limit themselves to less costly items. 
They are the men who show much 
ingenuity, resourcefulness and shrewd- 
ness in developing their collections. 
They are constantly prowling in the 
old book stores, swapping items, check- 
ing items at auction sales. There’s al- 
ways hope of a lucky find! 

While collecting is a one man’s game, 
In ten 


major cities in the United States there 


the collectors do get together. 


are organized Lincoln Hobbyists Clubs, 
they are to be found on both the east 
and west coasts and the northern in- 
land cities. Chicago, for some reason, 
supports two such organizations. In 
Chicago will be found the wealthiest 
and perhaps most exclusive group of 
Lincoln collectors: Lessing Rosenwald, 
Oliver R. Barrett, Alfred W. Stern, re- 
tired president of Kuppenheimers, Otto 
EFisenschmil, chemist, turned Lincoln 
author. 

The Chicagoans are not without com- 
petition. In @leveland, in Pennsylvania, 


at Boston and Los Angeles are others 


at work adding to the great amount ot 
Lincolniana that is constantly being un- 
covered. 

These Lincoln enthusiasts support 
several organizations that are of more 
than local influence. Nearly all of them 
belong, for example, to the Abraham 
Association which 


Lincoln supports a 


PB BBB PB PPP PPP PP 


Memorable Words 
Uttered Fourscore Years Ago 


With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and orphan—to do all which may 


achieve and cherish a just and lasting 


peace among ourselves and with all nations 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865 


Fourscore and still | seem to hear 


Those solemn, me 


years have gone, 


malice none, 


Hate and with charity for all— 
These high and noble words the heart enthrall. 


Firmness in the right, no quarter to the wrong 
God grant we see the right and thus be strong. 


Striving on and on, courageous, fainting not, 
To end the hell which evil men begot. 


and heart 


Binding up the wounds of body, mind, 
One universal hurt—none stand apart. 


Just and lasting peace at home, through 


This travail of the world must bring to birth. 
Father Abrahar 1 spoke as few speak 
Your wisdom and your vision now we seek 


—CHARLES G. REIGNER 
Past President, Kiwants Club of Baltimore 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1946 


Approved by 
Board 
of Trustees 


U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 21-27 
MUSIC WEEK 
April 28-May 4 
"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 19-25 
EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
KIWANIS RADIO WEEK 
(To be held in May) 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 

June 9-16 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 30-July 6 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-21 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 
LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29-October 5 


International 











3sured words more loud and clear. 


full-time secretary and office at Spring- 
field, Illinois. It 


cerned with Lincoln research. 


is principally con 


How do they get started? There are 
probably as many reasons for their col 
lections as there are persons collecting. 
One man started because his grand 
father knew Lincoln; another because 
of Lincoln connections in his home com- 
another because there 


munity ; were 


some Lincoln heirlooms given him. 
Fundamentally, they all collect because 
of their 
them it is a form of personal tribute. 

In the 


Thomas, former secretary of the Abra 


admiration for Lincoln. To 


same city is Benjamin P. 


ham Lincoln Association, now insurance 
His book, New 


Salem,” is a classic in its field. 


executive. “Lincoln’s 
What do these hobbyists contribute 
While 


the hand of the amateur has been heavy 


to our knowledge of Lincoln? 


in the field of Lincoln research, the col- 
lectors have added much to our present 
Their 


may at 


knowledge of the Emancipator. 


collections and libraries any 


time yield an odd bit of information- 
an item of importance to the professional 
Their individual 


historian. concerns 








ome particular area in Lincoln’s 
fe may save the researcher, author or 
Lincoln student many hours of 


earching. 


Che collections may run to consider 


able size The late Governor Henry 


Horner of Illinois left to the Illinois 


State Historical Library a collection of 
5.000 books and pamphlets relating 
directly to the life of Lincoln. Yale 
University has received about 2,000 


books, 


othe 


medals, manuscripts, pamphlets 
pertaining to 


Jackson, Mont 


and documents 
Lincoln from Stuart W 
clair, New Jersey. The collection of the 


late Judge Lawrence B. Stringer went 


to Lincoln College at Lincoln, Hlinois. 
Rick 


of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 


Jesse Jay s+, Chairman of the Board 


tion, has added to the collection at Lin- 


coln Memorial University as has Carl 


W. Schaeter, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Ilinois will probably 
receive the collection of Herbert Wells 
Fay, custodian of the Lincoln Tomb at 


lawyer, at 


State ot 


Springfield. In his over seventy years 
of collecting Mr. Fay has amassed the 
amazing total of over 1,000,000 Lincoln 
items and has completed albums of ma 
terials that would reach twenty miles! 

It is an impossibility to compress in 


a limited number of words a descrip- 


tion of the activities of the Lincoln 
hobbyists. Perhaps this glimpse has 
given the reader some idea of the 


magnitude and ramifications of this ac- 
tivity. 

Most striking of all is the fact that 
the life of one man—Abraham Lincoln 
-could have had such a moving effect 
those who came after 


on so many of 


him, 


The Whistle Punk 


(From page 8) 


In asking advice in our business, let’s 
ask 
stead of taking the advice of someone 
who You all 


probably read the article in the Satw 


the man who runs a business in 


has never owned one, 
day Evening Post a tew weeks ago by 
Chester Bowles, on the construction of 
postwar homes. I read it and I also read 
the 


small 


an article in Lumber 


Verchant, a 


California 


trade magazine in 


the west, in which a Mr. Russell, an 
old lumberman, took his pencil and 
paper and went over Chester Bowles’ 
figures 


Mr. Bowles set up houses from $2,000 
to $7,500 that were going to be built. 
The average cost would be, according 
to him, $4,895 per house. Four million 


five hundred thousand would be em 


ployed and 1,250,000 homes were to be 
Well, Mr. this 


old-time lumberman, allowed the boys 


constructed Russell, 


$12.00 a day—pretty low wages now— 
say $2,000 a vear for an average work 
And it 


into that amount, which is nine billion 


man you divide these homes 
dollars, vou will have a labor cost alone 
of $7,200 instead of $4,895 for the com- 
plete house. Mr. Russell winds up his 
article by saying, “It isn’t necessary to 


be crazy to understand these figures, 
but it does help some.” 

One of our great problems is labor 
and capital and employer and employees. 
Most of our trouble is lack of informa- 


lack of 


understand each other's problems. 


together to 


We 


tion, getting 


have never honestly tried to do so. We 


have fought all the time instead of 


sitting down around a table. We should 
clean our own house first and have 
clean hands ourselves. 

I can remember the maritime trouble 
that has been prevalent on the Pacific 
Coast for many years. I have been up 
the 


many times on board the old-time steam 


and down Pacific Coast a great 


schooners. Ninety percent of the steam 
their 
not. 


men 
That 


schooner operators treated 
10% of did 
caused the rise of Harry Bridges and 
all the 
Ninety percent of the schooner owners 


fine: them 


trouble on the Pacific Coast. 


would not clean up the other 10%. 
We should participate in our own 


business associations. It is the best field 





WALTER COX 
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for publicity, the best way to get the 
thoughts of business before the general 
public, and then again, it is our only 
representation in politics in Washing- 
ton, in our state legislatures, and local 
government agencies. It is our only 
voice, the only way we can make our- 
selves heard, and the way we can pre- 
sent our problems to our government. 

Let’s be proud to be businessmen. 
In the past some of us have hung our 
heads, taken unjust criticism because we 
would not answer the criticism that was 
leveled at us. 

Let's meet unjust criticism with facts. 

Let's be proud of our calling. 

Let's admit we make a profit. Why 
shouldnt we? A profit is a reward for 
work well done. It is an American 
reward. 

If we don't do our work well, if we 
are whistle punks, we don’t get our 
profit. 

It is the American way of life and 
let’s be proud of it, for it is the greatest 
system ever devised by the mind of 
man, 

The system will not maintain itself. 
We must be businessmen: we must be 
workers; we can’t be whistle punks. 

And right now free enterprise is on 
trial. We speak of it: we talk about it. 
Now is the time to do something about 
it, for if we fail now, we will not only 
have proven ourselves false to our fore- 
fathers, but we will also have forfeited 
our right to be known as a nation of 
free men. 


Telephone to China 
(From page 13) 


marine cable across the mile-and-a-half 
wide, swiftly flowing Brahmaputra 
River. Although the actual spanning of 
the river took but 29 minutes, several 
weeks were spent in making prepara 
tions for the crossing. 

To increase the message-carrying 
capacity of the wires, carrier systems 
Calcutta 
systems 


installed between 
and Kunming. These 


are voice-scrambling and unscrambling 


have been 


carrier 


devices which make it possible to carry 
more than one conversation on one pai 
of wires. Carrier systems were also 
installed on existing British lines west 
of Calcutta as far as Karachi. 

All of the equipment was in continu- 
ous operation and required constant 
maintenance, and therein lay one of the 
Signal Corps’ most difficult problems. 


‘ 


Rains cause “short circuits” and cre- 


ate the ever present menace of rust and 
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of delicate instruments and 
intricate electrical wiring. Wind storms 


and 


corr¢ sion 


clog the mechanism with dust, 
screening material is required on all 
machines to check the explorations ot 
insects, lizards and bats. Fungus growth 
is a constant source of trouble. On one 
occasion an ape was caught playing with 
the cords and plugs of a switchboard— 
and how he hated to let go! 

Pole that 


than 60,000 poles were set, 95,000 cross- 


line statistics show more 


arms were used, almost a million insu- 


lators were attached to the cross-arms 
5.000 


and more than 25, miles of wire 
were strung. 

Using this vast American-built com- 
munications system, military command 
ers talked by telephone and sent tele- 
graphic messages over one of the most 
rugged and undeveloped sections on the 
The the 


orders which brought our forces ever 


earth's surface. line carried 


nearer to the Jap homeland. Over it, 


too, came word of final victory. 


Love Thy N eigh bor 


(From page 11) 


restores him to healthy humility. 

The of the rank and 
file is also closely watched. Back of the 
Yards that the 
ment will gain in strength only if the 


state mind ot 


leaders believe move- 


group fights hard when 


demands a fight; but members must not 


strategv 


be allowed, unnecessarily, to foment a 
quarrel that will lead to future trouble 
for the Council. 

Such a danger arose a few years ago, 
when a merchant in Back of the Yards 
to break up the Council. 
Public indignation rose to fever height. 


threatened 


The first all-consumer strike in history 
was planned: the merchant's store was 
to be surrounded by an endless picket 
line in which placards would be carried 
by ladies’ sodalities, Boy Scouts, fra- 
ternal lodges, labor unions, baseball 
teams and altar boys. Worse: a national 
picture magazine was tipped off and 
The 


frightened merchant made things even 


promised to send photographers. 


more serious by hiring armed guards. 


In order to avoid serious trouble, 


Council members decided they must 


blitz the enemy into a speedy agreement. 
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They proposed to apply to the courts 
for an injunction to restrain him trom 
“hiring gunmen to shoot at Catholic 
priests, Boy Scouts and school teachers” 

-and they gave copies of the proposed 
injunction to the newspapers. Shocked 
editorials appeared and the merchant, in 
panic, made peace. 

The Council slogan, “Never lose a 


” 


some outside ob 
the Yards 


orthodox 


alarmed 
Back of 


by 


has 
The 


attacked 


fight, 
servers. idea 


has been social 
workers and by city politicians as well. 
Sut the Council pamphlet says. “When 
there are no enemies and no unfavorable 
the people had bette1 


criticism, then 


begin to look around and see what's 
wrong,” 

The biggest fight occurred when one 
group of Chicago politicians became 
apprehensive over the growing power oi 
the Back of the Yards Council and over 
some of its practices. These included, 
as one small, alarming feature, the pur 
chase of milk for children’s lunches for 
a cent less than was paid by city public 
schools. Mayor Edward J. Kelly’s men 
began by denying the use of city-owned 
park buildings to the Council. 

The Back of the Yards spit on its 
hand and went to work. The following 


Sunday the Mayor was attacked in ser 








For the Perfect Gift 


There is no gift more 
acceptable than a fresh 
box of “’Florida’s” fruit. 


AGAIN ¢°e¢we can ship to you FLORIDA’S FINEST tree 


ripened fruits. 


For the past three years we have shipped thousands of GIFT 
packages throughout the United States and Canada to satisfied 


KIWANIANS and their FRIENDS. 


ALL PROFITS derived from this project go to our underprivileged 
child work and for recreational programs for young girls and 


boys. 


Send in your order TODAY and give us a trial. 























_____(No. 1) 1-45 Ib. box of grapefruit and oranges. ..$4.70 | Miami Beach Kiwanis Club 
______(No. 2) 1-90 Ib. box of grapefruit and oranges... 8.75 P. O. Box 157 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Enclosed find check or— ee 
covering items checked. It is understood that these prices include 
DUE TO THE SUGAR SITUATION express prepaid (U.S. east of the Rockies) and pee pele 
WE ARE OBLIGED TO ELIMINATE that all shipments are to arrive in good order (tax included) 
SUGARED FRUITS, JELLIES, MAR- OS ee Be 
MALADES AND PRESERVES THIS 
SEASON. Street_ aay 
City ~~. — State = 





(Prices to Canada Upon Request) (Atta@ielist of additional names) 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU TO START 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





e Exclusive Franchise 
¢ Proved Acceptance 
e Excellent Profits 


e A New Service 

Our plan provides 100% soft water 
service to your community. Port- 
able units are placed in homes on 
a rental basis and serviced at reg- 
ular intervals by the local dealer. 
Culligan Soft Water Service has 
met with success in over 350 com- 
munities, providing excellent 
financial return for investment and 
effort by local operator. Many 
towns and cities are still available 
for franchise. « You, too, can enter 
this new but already 
well-known business. 
An ideal opportunity 
for returning ser- 
vicemen and ex-war- 
workers. For further 
information write 





Culligan Zeolite Co. 


1802 SHERMER AVENUE 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 
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Custom-Made BRONZE and WALNUT war 
memorials of distinction. 
Never before have we omed so much 


to su many! 
Orders for Memorial Day are being received NOW. 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 
1401 E. Milwaukee, Cor. Russell, Detroit 11, Mich. 


me REAL ESTATE Business: 














= EK BOOK shows how to get ready fast to “‘cash 
on this immensely profitable fleld! Tremendous 
coming Prepare in spare time at home. No ex- 
perience needed; keep your present job; start in “‘on the 
tole healthful outdoor work 
AGE MAKES NO DIFFERENCE “Over 40°" never 
labels you ‘‘too old’’ in Real Estate! NOW is your big 
opportunity 12,600,000 homes need- FREE BOOK 
ed Vast population shifts, Govt 
loans to veterans, huge savings, all 
mean great Real Estate expansion, 
Write NOW for our FREE Book 
No cost, no obligation, no salesman 
will call Address: Seheool of Real 
Estate Training, inc., Dept. 282, 
126 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn 
. = ry J 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 


Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 














their 


; seems 


mons from 40 pulpits. His officials were 
faced, in Monday’s newspapers, with 
touching photographs of children’s 
masses being said to soften their hearts. 
Chicago newspapermen were tipped off 
to the fact that Back of the Yards chil- 
dren were singing catchy nursery 
rhymes about the Mayor, and these ap- 
peared in print. Old municipal scandals 
were aired, and Council leaders in pub- 
lic statements contrasted the luxury of 
city officials’ homes with the poverty 
of After a few 


weeks, the politicians were glad to ask 


stockyard workers. 


for peace. They actually commended 
the Council’s work. 

This power has not been abused. The 
only leader who used it for his own ad- 
vantage was hounded out of the Coun- 
cil. When the diverse loyalties of the 
to church, lodge, union—are all 





people 
pooled, democracy with teeth in it is 
the gratifying result. 

How civic pride grows under such a 
program is evidenced in a story Joseph 
Meegan tells. At a meeting to plan for 
the recreation center to which the city 
had contributed some materials, a city 
official casually promised to send a night 
watchman. 

“What for?” asked a Council leader. 

“Well,” the 
“there’s about $10,000 worth of building 
materials there and this is a pretty tough 


said official, uneasily, 


district. You people carry off park 
fences and benches, you know.” 

There was a stunned silence. Then a 
boy spoke up. 

“Nobody’s going to steal from this 
here recreation center,” he said, “It’s 
our own.” 

This 


grown. 


attitude of responsibility has 


When a 


boys was given $50 in cash, as their 


gang of delinquent 
split of profits from a benefit, no strings 
were tied, and social workers predicted 
that they would run amok. Instead the 
boys decided to spend the money taking 
smaller children on picnics. 

Many of those older boys were until 
recently in uniform, and more than 2000 
of them received free copies of the 
Back of the Yards Journal. The Council 
also provided a free recording service 
for soldiers’ families, who could have 
messages recorded by their own voices 
on phonograph records which were then 
sent free to any part of the world. Sol- 
diers even wrote to the Council about 
“Something 
dad,” 


Pacific. 


intimate problems. 


to be wrong with my 


wrote one sailor from the 


“Please send someone around to see 
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what’s up.” Medical care was secured, 
the father went back to work, and the 
fighting son’s mind was relieved. 
Faith in the soundness of the Back 
of the Yards philosophy led Bishop 
3ernard Sheil, G. Howland Shaw, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State and- 
Saul Alinsky to 
Areas Foundation, a 
which is spreading the same formula to 
other City, 
Kansas, was the scene of the second 
experiment. One of the immediate prob- 
lems there was cleaning up accumulated 
When the people 


organize Industrial 


national group 


crowded cities. Kansas 


trash in the alleys. 
became convinced that the city did not 
possess funds to do the job, they taxed 
themselves, bought their 
horses and garbage wagons and oper- 
ated them for two years until the city 


own draft 


took over. 

The third city chosen was South St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Here, again, “Love 
thy neighbor” has worked. It is break- 
ing down the barriers with the same 
realism used in Chicago’s Back of the 
Yards. Omaha is the next city. 

The Foundation provides stimulus and 
advice for the organizing period and 
then withdraws. Its own board members 
represent a striking variety of view- 
points: Bishop Sheil and Mr. Shaw; 
Kathryn Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers; Marshall Field, the left-wing 
publisher; Britton Budd, Chicago in- 
dustrialist; Prof. Robert Lynd, author 
of Middletown; Adele Rosenwald Levy, 
philanthropist; George Harrison, AFL 
D. Smith, insurance 
executive; Mrs. Valentine E. Macy, Jr., 


civic leader; and Walter Wanger, mo- 


leader; Hermon 


tion-picture producer. 

The Foundation principle is too tough- 
minded for many liberals, and profes- 
sional social workers are often shocked 
by its literal application of the Bible’s 
“Compel them to come in.” But the 
methods work. Human nature may take 
a lot of cajoling and pounding before 


” 


it’s willing to try the effective way of 
neighborliness; but once that way has 
been tried nobody wants to go back to 
the old method of cross-purpose living. 
“How much I hate that man!” Charles 
Lamb once exclaimed. 
“Hate him?” asked his friend. 
don’t even know him.” 


“YY Ott 


“Of course I don’t know him,” said 
Lamb. “If I knew him how could I hate 


him ?” 
Lamb’s philosophy, put to the test, has 
friendlier life to a 


brought a fuller, 


quarter of a million Midwest Americans. 
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The Kid Next Door 


(From page 18) 


dent recently asserted that in choosing 
his faculty members he was discovering 
that a well-rounded personality was of 
much more concern than the academic 
degrees earned. 

Having given consideration to the 
various elements that go to make up 
what has to be called juvenile, an ade- 
of 
much more difficult. 


the term 
It would seem that 


quate definition appears 
it falls logically into the area we call 
poor 
judgment, that is, if he is in repeated 


judgment. If a person shows 
or constant need of advice, guidance, 
Maturity 


is reached when good judgment is the 


and control, he is juvenile. 


usual, not the extraordinary. 

The phrase Juvenile Delinquency has 
to be approached through the second 
word as well. Delinquent apparently 
indicates a deviation from the accepted 
norm of conduct; usually is 


That which 


and 
equated in social terms. 
falls short of an accepted standard of 
conduct is delinquent. 

On this definition hangs the explana- 
tion of the opposite views expressed 
To a 
judge the delinquent is the one who 


by the experts on the subject. 


falls out with the law and is apprehend- 
ed. Unapprehended delinquents are not 
counted in his computation. If a youth 
stays within the law, or avoids law’s 
officers, he is not delinquent. Conse- 
quently, the judge’s record very likely 
substantiated his report. In this  in- 
stance, that was the case. 

However, to a layman delinquent may 
mean an entirely different condition. 
The different backgrounds and customs 
of communities govern what is delin- 


WALTER COX 








"Mr. 


Schultz, have you got two lead quarters for 
a lead half dollar?" 


the areas concerned. Since 
this is true, a community conscience be- 
comes of paramount importance. This 
is difficult. What is acceptable in any 
community ought to be the standard of 
conduct for the juveniles and adults 
alike. 


be when what is lawful would also be 


quent in 


In fact, the ideal situation would 


what is acceptable to the conscientious. 
Since so many are not conscientious in 
the matter, and since the majority make 
the laws in our communities and enforce 
them or not, there is usually something 
to be desired. 

It is fair to say, then, that juvenile 
delinquency means that conduct of our 
children which is unsatisfactory. If this 
is acceptable, very little time will be 
spent in 
kids, for every family has within it one 


condemning our neighbor’s 
or more potential delinquents. This defi- 
nition also will help silence the cry 
of “havoc,” for something really can 
be done about it. Judgment determines 
what is juvenile, and conscience deter- 
mines what is delinquent. That puts the 
subject on a workable basis. 
How Does a Child Get Judgment? 
There are a good many factors that 
go into the acquisition of judgment by 
a child. Some are more prominent than 


others, thus can be seen easier. Some 
children, no doubt, get judgment 


through the trial and error method. If 
they eat enough green apples, it is 
learned that a sickness will result. A 
red stove usually burns. Such ought to 
produce pretty sound judgment in the 
matters of eating and touching. There 
is more to be 
immediate 


here than 
One thing that 
humans recall less readily than most 


considered 
suffering. 


anything else is the sensation of pain. 
This is true the 
physical or spiritual. When it is over, 


whether pain is 
either by the application of olive oil or 
castor oil, the patient can’t remember 
how it felt. 
valuate experience as a teacher of judg- 
ment. One learns 
practicing wrong. 


The evidence seems to de- 


seldom right by 

Some children may learn judgment 
by projecting themselves into situations 
This is 
the method followed largely in 


without actual participation. 
our 
school system and in many homes. This 
has the distinct advantage or objectivity 
—reading about green apples doesn’t 
make many ill. By the use of the radio, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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This site adjoins the St. Louis 
Municipal Airport and the 
Wabash Railroad right-of-way 
...exclusively served by the 
Wabash and within the St. 
Louis switching limits. It ad- 
joins property recently acquir- 
ed for an $8,000,000 automo- 
bile assembly plant... just 
16 miles from St. Louis Union 
Station. 

We will be glad to furnish 
full particulars concerning this 
or any other site in the vast 
Heart of America area that 
the Wabash serves. Call or 
write: H. H. McIntyre, In- 
dustrial Agent, Wabash Rail- 
road Co., Room 1448 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadiam Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 





A 268-room modern hotel! in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 


HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C,—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
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A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 
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CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURER 


to become associated 





desires 
with U. S. A. manufacturer for 
Canadian production and sale of 
well developed mechanical or 
building product line on royalty 


or other suitable basis. 


Our client has been established 
over 25 years, is well rated and 
has excellent plant, equipment 
and distributing facilities, located 
in Central Ontario. If interested 
in expanding your Canadian mar- 
ket or arranging for a personal 


discussion, please advise. 


McCONNELL, EASTMAN 


& COMPANY LIMITED 
Advertising Agency 





LONDON — CANADA 
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classes in instruction, 


books, 


travel, and many other ways, judgment 


music, 
can be learned. This is a tremendous 
jorce for either good or ill, depending 
upon the contents of the literature, the 
the 
panions with whom one travels. 


coni- 
The 
breakdown comes at this point. Judg- 
that 
demands good reading and good music 


teachers of the classes, and 


ment is far more often which 


and good conduct, rather than being 
produced by them. Proper decisions are 
the fruits of good judgment long before 
they are the seeds of good judgment. 
To have a child read a good book is a 
far different matter than finding a child 
demanding better literature. 

The most effective way a child gets 
judgment is to catch it. There is a 
chemical process that provides a good 
analogy. It is called osmosis. It is 
defined as the mixing of two liquids 
or gases by passage through a separat- 
ing membrane or porous wall. The dif- 
ferent gases or liquids both gain from 
the process. It is not merely adding one 
to the other, but by the union, produc- 
When 
the 


analogy takes on importance. The slow, 


ing something different, new. 


applied to a_ child’s judgment, 
steady influence of living in a constant 
atmosphere of good judgment is of im- 
measurable value. Most of the judg- 
ments adults pronounce and practice 
defy tracing to their source. In fact, 
the “why” becomes difficult to explain. 
It is so! We know it! We'll fight to 
defend it! 


well, it was just caught. There is 


But how it was arrived at, 


no substitute for rearing a child in an 
atmosphere of good judgment. 


How Does a Community 
Get a Conscience? 
Conscience is determined by what is 
accepted as authority. The word means, 
When a 
person, or community, has a conscience 
toward a matter, the matter has been 


basically, with knowledge. 


brought up against the authority and it 
either passes muster, or fails to pass. 
When it is said that a community’s 
conscience is being aroused, an accepted 
authority is gaining recognition and 
conduct is being tested by it. A com- 
munity gets a conscience by arriving at 
an authority accepted by the majority. 
If there is a low standard accepted, 
there will be little delinquency reported. 
If most people frequent the places or- 
ganized to prosper on the debauchery 
of men and women, then it is very likely 
that only the 
delinquency will be marked. 


more severe cases of 


This does not mean, of course, that 
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there is nothing to be done except to 
wait until everybody in a community 
has accepted a high standard of conduct. 
It means rather that certainly some- 
thing can be done in communities 
where low standards are being accepted. 
Some positive suggestions ought to be 
made. Probably no one has all the 
answers, but here are some on which 
most everyone can lend a helping hand. 

In the first place, everyone can lend 
a hand in broadening the outreach of 
the character-building agencies. Finan- 
cial and personal aid can be rendered 
those agencies whose express purpose 
and programs are designed to build 
Much more can be done in 


this area on a comunity-wide basis. 


character. 


Wholesome recreational and leisure- 
time activities and equipment on a large 
scale can be provided. 

These can be done through making 
the whole community responsible. Large 
through 
chests, or through direct taxation, would 


appropriations community 
be an effective way to get started. As 
long as personnel has to be purchased 
in a labor market, this kind of work 
must be equated in the same terms and 
at the same kind of salaries. It is good 
work, profitable work, and attractive to 
many people if they can afford to do it 
in an economy of rising prices. Of this 
they ought to be assured. 

At the 
who are really interested must strength- 
their the 


influence of character ruining agencies. 


same time, however, those 


en efforts to narrow 


This is a staggering problem, as has 
been revealed by our nation’s experi- 


ence. The place of the tavern and 
gambling house must be lessened. Lack 
of support will close them. Proper 


taxation and control will help. But they 
will never go until the atmosphere of 
our communities changes. They just 
can’t live in pure moral air. They die 


quickest from simple neglect. No one 
sponsors gambling or liquor for the 
fun of it or for the love of doing 
mankind good. He must make a profit. 
Somehow, we must discover how to 


strike a killing blow at an economy that 
nourishes delinquents. 

A sincerely religious home-life, where 
everyone else is considered of more im- 
portance than self, and where goodness 
is the common expression, is the safest 
and of clearing up the 
When the Lord of Life is also 
the Lord of the daily living, then is 


surest way 


disease. 


begun the counter-attack that will win 
the day and assure the years for the 
child which has been given unto us. 
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CUT COPYING TIME — 


Make Photocopies 
in Your Own Office 


Workshop to Train ‘Teachers 

(From page 19) 

the idea of serving the rural schools |G. F. Asher, principal, Bell County 
of the region became so popular that | High School; Mr. Warren Robbins, | Or Plant! New handy unit copies 
the institution has conducted off-campus | principal, Balkan High School. The| ®@ + ~<——+-  anything...quickly, eas- 





workshops for emergency teachers in| Reverend E. L. McClurkan, also a} #y ily, at low cost. SAVES 


nine county school systems in the Com- 
monwealth since the summer of 1943. 
From the initial phases of the experi- 
ment the Pineville Kiwanis club has 
taken an active interest in the program. 
The club has assisted the schools in 
various war drives, provided needy chil- 
dren with glasses, helped pay the ex- 
penses of the T. B. traveling clinic, 
furnished transportation to the hospital 
for several crippled children, sponsored 
dental clinics, and set up educational 
committees to work with educational 
leaders in the county. Mr. Paul Greene, 
a former Bell County teacher, is pres- 
ident, and numbered among its present 
members are Mr. W. M. Slusher, Bell 
County Superintendent; Mr. J. F. 
Knuckles, assistant superintendent; Mr. 





GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
- now made available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue K 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 ry 
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Fold in Half 


Game Table 
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Size and 

Convenience 
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‘Four is no longer a crowd 
> when you unfold | this clever, 
8-place Game Table Top! 
STOWAWAY is octagonal; 4 
feet in diameter; 8 individual 
chip or refreshment compart- 
ments; 8 non-tip glass holders; 
~ 8 non-spill ash trays. Big in 
convenience and value... yet 

des away in smallest closet! 





@ Stores away easily 
in any closet 
@ Fits auto luggage 


Compertment Fold Disappears When Opened 
ass So gaa Special Feature: Untold 


STOWAWAY and no seam or 
crack shows on tight, smooth, 
“billiard table” playing sur- 
face of fine wool felt. Beauti- 
fully made for years of play. 
of mahog | Only $29.75. (Shipping charge 
collect.) ORDER TODAY, 


@ Green wool felt 
playing area 

@ 8 Non-spill glass hold- 
ers and 8 ash trays 





63 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill, 
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member, and pastor of the Pineville | 


Presbyterian Church, in cooperation 


with other denominations in the county, 
has been very active in sponsoring a 
program of voluntary religious training 
for thousands of children in the Bell 
School System. Another member, Mr. 
Henry Pope, County Farm Agent, has 
been active in organizing 4-H clubs and 
in stimulating interest in school fairs. 


The first workshop under the auspices 
of the college opened at the county high 
school early in June, 1943. It ran for 
five weeks, and teachers who enrolled 





received eight quarter hours credit. The 
staff included five full-time and three 
part-time persons all of whom were 


regular members of the Eastern faculty. 
The county superintendent and his ad- | 
ministrative and supervisory staff also | 
served as regular members of the work- | 
shop faculty. In addition, members of 


the state and local health departments, 
farm and home demonstration agents, | 
local representatives of the American | 
Red Cross, local welfare workers, a | 
local minister, and representatives from 


other local groups served as resource 


persons. Sixty-four of the eighty per- 
sons enrolled in the workshop were | 
emergency teachers. 

In the early days of the workshop | 
the teachers were asked to list. the | 
problems on which they wished to work 
during the five weeks. Work groups 


with a faculty sponsor for each were 
then formed according to their special | 
interests. In the main, major activities | 
of the groups were built around six | 
general centers, namely, reading, arith- | 
metic and number work, nature study | 


and elementary science, music, art, and | 
general problems of rural-school organ- | 
ization and management. Group plan- 
ning constituted an important feature 
of the program. Improving the quality 
of living in the community through the 
schools constituted the guiding philos- 
ophy of the workshop. 

One room was used for demonstra- 
tion. Typical country children were en- 
rolled as pupils. This room was con- 
ducted as a one-room school, and an 
effort was made to show how effective 
teaching can be done in any one-room 
school. 








A large room in the building was set 
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; 1%” wide, sealing to the extreme 

@ corners. Use them for important 

$ and bulky mail. 

@ 

> TENSION KNOWS HOW 





TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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aside for a workshop library. A fairly and using reading and arithmetic cards 
wide selection of appropriate books, bul- and charts, health and nutrition charts, 
letins, pamphlets, and other materials and other types of educational seatwork 
was made available there. Opportuni- materials. Field trips are encouraged. 
ties were provided for workshoppers to The teachers of the county are be- 
browse in the library, to read and work coming more conscious ot health as an 
in the room, and to check out books important phase of school work and are 
for overnight use. The library proved beginning to make wider use of the 
to be one of the enjoyable attractions county health department. 
of the workshop. The Bell County School program is 











The college conducted a second five- g@ining recognition from people in 


Place Your Bets!...Play the Record! = weeks workshop in the summer of 1944 
DO YOU WIN?...OR DO YOU LOSE? and a third in 1945. Seventy-seven of For example, Honorable Keen Johnson, 





other sections of the Commonwealth. 


TNCANNY! . . . This magicall ooved re- ‘ . ‘overnor of Ke ‘ky. paid : fick 
[ ) pond of horses nolan teste Growde going the 106 persons enrolled in 1944 and Governor of Kentucky, paid an official 
‘ . Z “e “2 ~ve t : - . race > ( 2 (ork > ve ac 
yaa ean anoanec calling ever, WE, | most of the sixty-three people enrolled visit to the 1943 workshop. He was 
of the winner. On the reverse side there’sare- | in 1945 were emergency teachers. The companied by Dr. W. F. O’Donnell, 
cording of a motorboat race, with the roar of 5 : Pe , 
the motors as they cut the waves. Thrills and decrease in enrollment in the 1945 President of Eastern Kentucky State 
excitement every minute! PHONO-FINISH a ae ; . pS, 
HORSE RACE includes Magically Grooved workshop was not due to lack of in- Teachers College, and Allen Trout, re 
Record, Odds Chart and Betting Board. No. P ot ier Tha of pee ieee 
K -503, $2.00 Postpaid. terest on the part of teachers but porter fot le ouisville Courte) 










663 N. Wells St. Chicage 10 resulted from a ruling of the State /ournal. 


HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. H-45 : ; ; ‘ 
Miss Louise Combs, assistant director 


ee Ree eat tk as ae Council on Public Higher Education 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME ‘ - : ‘ ie . : : 
= Headquarters for game room equipment, “ hich allowed teachers cr lege credit on ot certification ot the state | Jepartment 


accessories for the home. Unusual 

ities, barb: lies, etc. - 
Write tor “Successful Entertaining only two off-campus workshops. 
At Home." It's Free! . zs ° . ay eee nding hree 1: a 
total of nine faculty members par- alter spending three days visiting 


A of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, 





schools in Bell County in the fall of 
shops. 1944, wrote Mr. W. M. Slusher, super- 


KEMPER The 1944 and 1945 workshops fol-  itendent, as follows: ; 
: “I saw excellent teaching in_ the 


One of America’s Most lowed the general pattern of the 1943 
Distinguished Military Schools workshop with four features 
HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE Health and nutrition and the conserva- 

* 102nd YEAR * tion of natural resources were included that I was convinced they considered 
oN 43/ Write for Catalog and View Book § j,, 1944 and problems of state and local each child as an important human being 


LY mal. €. W. Tucker, 46K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. : eat 
tor 21." government were stressed in 1945. The 


ticipated in one or both of these work- 


added, schools | visited. I saw teachers work- 


ing with boys and girls in such a way 





instead of a nuisance ... 1 saw evi 


Limited number of vacancies available for Jan 


TO SADDLE 
HORSE OWNERS 
Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
diery? Write for FREE Catalog 
hat has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes S 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- The workshop program had not 
can ‘tack. I ship saddlery on approval , : 5 . ; 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-G, progressed very far, however, before 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. . i d 
Mr. Slusher, the county superintendent, 


conceived the idea that these activities 


demonstration school constituted the ences of efforts on the part of teachers, 
fourth new feature. Instead of using a Pupils, and patrons to make the school 
room in the building as in 1943, it was @ attractive, clean, and healthful place 
decided to use the Wallsend School, a i Which children might learn and live. 
typical one-room rural school, located I sensed that you were trying to 





about a mile from Pineville. lift the educational level all over the 
county. Your program seems to be 
anchored in the supreme belief that the 
curriculum should provide experiences 
to meet the mental, physical, social, and 


emotional needs of each child.” 





G B . should be followed up during the reg- 
Club ongs Are ack Again ular school year and this has been done 


Regular Gongs 10°’ 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete $15 
Junior Gongs 7°'x 5" with Club Emblem, 

Gavel and Cover, complete 

CRS Es CONS SRE ME. Eh SES program so far have been most encour- 
ee se + f . : * 

505 Pe Sir orients <.. aging. A bureau of teaching aids and 


with much success. 
The results of the helping teacher 








materials was established in the super- 
intendent’s office. The schools of the 


LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING county were grouped into ten super- 











AT HOME visory zones or divisions where demon- 
@ Previous art training or strations and discussions of teaching 
talent NOT necessary. This problems are conducted several times a 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- year. 
follow lessons, to make Greater use is being made of visual 
exact charcoal and oil i , pid ; 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. aids in the schools. The high schools 
Send for free book today. now have facilities for showing motion 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 562 pictures and slides. Many schools have 
121 Monument Circle » \Andianapolis 9, Ind, purchased maps, globes, and other 


Please send me free book and outline of Jessons. . . - 
teaching aids, and as a result of the 


Le .\ — 








| activities in the workshops, many 
| teachers, for the first time, are making WALTER COx 


Street — 7. 


City EE ——————— SCtl( 
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The Doctor Deals With Death 


(From 


patient is the least perturbed of anyone 
involved. 

One that 
victims of incurable diseases quite often 


is almost convinced the 
show a type of heroism unequalled in 
any phase of lite, including the battle- 
fronts. The gradual or sudden realiza- 
tion that they are victims of an incur- 
able malady may be almost overwhelm- 
ing at first, but as they recover their 
poise and their emotional and intellectual 
equilibrium a perspective begins to il 
luminate the horizon of life which places 
first things first. It gives time for re- 
Hection and contemplation, and as the 
toxic and delibitating effects of the dis- 
ease become more and more apparent 
there is a sense of happy anticipation 
at the thought ot being relieved of the 
burden of lite. The physical pain plus 
the anticipated release through death 
has a soothing effect on the patient, 
until the things of this world previously 
prized so highly blend into the beauti- 
ful hues of a sunset tor one world and 
a sunrise for another so that they be- 
come practically unnoticed. True, there 
is the thought of things unaccomplished 
and separation from people and things 
held but that 
again is compensated for by the fact 
that the 


renewed. 


near and dear in life, 


friendships of past will be 

Untortunately, this fusion of the bit- 
ter and sweet into one glorious finale 
does not always hold true. Some of the 
most tragic deathbed scenes imaginable 
occur when at the very last the sudden 
realization sweeps the patient that his 
lite has been a complete loss and he has 
the 


anything in the future. 


not slightest vestige of hope for 
Nearly every 
doctor has had the bitter experience of 
having such a scene burned indelibly 
into his memory. 

On the other hand, most doctors have 

beautiful deathbed 
at last flicker 


mortal lite, one can grasp a fleeting 


witnessed = many 


scenes wherein, the ot 
vision on the part of the patient of an 
inexpressible, surprising and joytul ex- 
perience that he apparently sees in the 
moment of transition from mortal to 
spirit. This has been seen too often by 
the writer not to be convincing, and it 
naturally takes away much of the fear 
or dread of the apparently wonderful 
experience of death. 

In the case of most normal individuals 
nearing death, Nature makes the kind 


provision of a certain unrelated attitude 


page 9) 


which can best be desertbed as a sort 
of attic of oblivion which is seldom, it 
ever, entered. 

The age of the individual has a great 
the effect death 


upon his family, friends, and society in 


bearing upon of his 


general. In premature or late intra- 


uterine death, the effect is largely upon 
the 
seen homes and lives changed by the 


potential parents. Everyone has 
advent of a baby, and the same holds 
true in the case of the death of a pre- 
mature or newborn infant. There is 
something about the whole situation that 
causes reflection, and the result will de- 
pend upon the inherent moral fibre and 
The 


is true in connection with death occur- 


structure of those involved. same 
ring in early infancy. 

In childhood the influence is wider, 
for consciously or unconsciously one is 
sure to be a hero or heroine to some of 
their playmates or associates. Thus the 
circle of influence widens. 

With adults, of course, there are still 


other in addition 


factors to age . 
social and economic status, marital 
status, whether or not there are chil- 


dren, all enter in. The effects of death 
in later life naturally have a much wider 
influence and more far-reaching results. 
Every thinking individual is greatly in 
spired by those people who grow old 
gracefully, and the way they meet the 
crippling effects of time and the in 
evitable closure of their span of years 
is of tremendous influence upon all who 


When a 


international 


come in contact with them. 


great national or leader 
dies, of course, it means disappointment 
not only to his family and friends, but 
to millions. 


The best way to meet the temporary 








shock, anguish, despair and grief of the | 


family and friends upon realization of | 


the harsh truth of death is to analyze | 


the cause of grief. Selfishness prompts 
grief. We are not really sorry tor the 
patient, except in a minor fashion; we 
are actually thinking of the loneliness, 
the lack of support perhaps, and the 
great emptiness that is ours when our 


loved one dies. 


In our grief we lose sight of the fact | 


that the patient may be relieved from 
great physical or mental anguish, and 
that it is a great relief for him to go 
through the door of death. However, 
the more level-headed individual realizes 
that death is inevitable and natural in 


the course of events, and that in many 




















@ Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. . « For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified) brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects 
you can replate worn articles fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, et 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal Gold, Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished equipment complete 
ready for use. By doing a bil of work 
‘ t Jor others, your machine can pay for 
Fas tiself within a week So make your 
@ MODEL MAKERS shop complete by getting a Warner 


Electroplater right away Send to- 
@ MAINTENANCE day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
@ HOBBY SHOPS trated Hterature. ACT AT ONCE! 
@ HOME SHOPS Warner Electric Co., Dept. G-30 


PLIGLMe eM 663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Jl, 


FREE Details & Sample! 


© WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 663 N. Wells St., Chg@.10, Dept. G-30 
( Gentlemen: Send Free Samplesand Details to 





i 
{ Address _ av" 
City State 


Ns ears ciate he see ta sree ten sane sa 


tropical Lreat 
FOR FEBRUARY 


Our treat-of-the-month for 
February is a full thirty pound 
basket of personally selected 
Florida oranges and grapefruit. 
All fruit picked at the peak of 
its tree-ripened goodness and 
rushed to you by fast express. 





Satisfactory delivery 


guaranteed. 
*3.50 


Express prepaid (Add 25¢ 
for delivery west of Miss.) 


Tropical Treat Groves 
505 Main St. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 











CAN BE 


SPEECH DEFECTS CORRECTED 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in 
idults can be corrected and fear of speaking in 
public removed. Veterans trained in this work 
under G. I. Bill. Speech developed in backward 
children. Soldiers’ loss of speech corrected. 

An endowed, residential, home-like institute for 
correcting lisorders an training specialists 
Recoznized by A. M. A. An international reputa- 
tion. Address Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, 
Box K. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 














EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flags & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 64, Ill.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





















SPEECHE + ab sees. Confidential 
oe cu ection, $1.50. Public Speak 
0) "> he cet es , 00 : with Inetant Parliamentary 
" ist of prepared talke mailed free upon request 
yew Jokes and Humorous Talks’ m ae month. 
ly, $7 s year. Apeakers« Joke Book,$! Tonst- 
nas of * Humor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, He 50, Saies- 
ree Bo yok, $1.50. Punch Lines For Evesy Purpose, $1.50 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladies Night Pr po . 85. Best Club 
&@ Ledge Stunts, £1.50. Banquet Book 1.50 
@Canadian orders filled Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


ie, $1.86 


JOKES 


We write speeches on 2 








1468 Ww. e 
oth St 





Cleveland, 13, Ohio e 









SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, ete. Full eve nings of sparkling 
laughter-pac ‘ked originality. Everything 


furnished Success absolutely guaran- 
teed. Shippe ¢ anywhere: very low cost. 
Thousands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash hit—best 
ever.’’ Write for Book of P 


references and fuarantee, 


Programs 
The Party Guild, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 











123 Doughty Blvd., Far Rockaway. N.Y. 
a 











Protect Your Post-war Position 
with Patents 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 
89! National Press Bldg., Washington, 
Patent, Design 


D. C. 
and Engineering Service. 











BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS: 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 
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=, Do yourself proud 
with pe rsonalized, 
** Jewel-like’’ poker 
chips . + « « individually mono- 
grammed to your order . . . un- 
breakable; ideal weight and“*feel’: 
Standard Size. State 2 or 3 in- 
itials desired. Set of 100 only 
$4.85 postpaid. Order today! 


Deluxe 
BANKER’S BOX 


Laxurious Walnut Chest of C ‘hips. 
Monogrammed Medallion on lid. 
300 individuall monogrammed 
chips, 3 remov able chip trays, space 
for 2 decks of cards. Handsome, 
durable. 11x11 inches. Complete, 
only $24.50. Postpaid. 

An Ideal Gift 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO. 
663 N. Wells “. or H-43 


















Felt 
Lined 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Write for big booklet, *‘Successful 
Entertaining at Home.’'it’s FREEI 


—_ 








instances it is something for which we 


should be grateful for the sake of the 
sufferer. 
Many times grief is occasioned by 


the fact that those left behind have been 
wilfully negligent in their treatment of 
the deceased, and pangs of conscience as 
much as anything else are the cause of 
the 
opportunity to 
duty to the 


their great sorrow. In such cases, 


doctor should use his 


challenge them with their 


end that they 
viduals in the future. 


may become better indi- 
In dealing with the family and friends, 
the 
adjustable to many situations. 


then, doctor’s technique must be 
He must 
know the value of masterful inactivity 
in certain circumstances, he must learn 
the of a timely hand- 


clasp, a pat on the shoulder, a gentle 


value of silence, 
smile, a brief word or an abrupt but 


kind change of attitude. He should never, 


Fred. C. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


of course, lose sight of the religious in- 


struction or training of all concerned 
and, 
the 


The physician should insist that the 


where possible, bear heavily upon 


religious counselor. 
family and friends resume their normal 
activities at the earliest possible moment. 
They 


idea of what, 


should get away from the pagan 


in some instances, amounts 
to worship of a disintegrating, lifeless 
organic and inorganic mass that once 
was the temple of a soul; and the doctor 
may need to remind them that the de- 
parted one would wish them to go about 
with their heads up, the 
perpetuation of ideas and ideals, rather 
than with downcast eyes and no vision 
for the future. The living are the link 
between the past and the future and, as 
such, must be awake to the duties of the 


working for 


present and alert to the opportunities 
of tomorrow. 


W. Parker 


(From page 12) 


“VY.” rejected the offer despite the fact 


that it provided a substantial increase 
in income over what he had been receiv- 
ing. 


three or 


During the ensuing twelve months 


four thousand dollars were 


expended in defraying expenses of Com- 
mittee members and of some twenty 
candidates for the position who were 


all 


meantime, at 


rejected. 
the 
and 


interviewed and 
In the request of 
the Board of the 


approval of my prospective business as- 


Trustees with 
sociate, Orville Thorp, a member of the 
Board, | Secretary. At 
the end of the 
the initial offer, Fred accepted and was 


continued as 


the year from time of 
Secretary-elect at the 
1921. A most 


both of us when 


introduced as the 
Cleveland Convention 
unique experience for 
in 1928-29, we served again as associates 
in a great cause, as Secretary and Presi- 


dent of Kiwanis International. 
During his fifth of a century of serv- 
ice as administrative head of Kiwanis 


International, Fred Parker amply dem- 
onstrated that he possessed all the quali- 
the 
Kiwanis has lost a great and talented 


All 


friend—have lost 


fications adopted by Committee. 
leader—a man of the Kiwanis ages. 
who knew him as a 
a great and good friend. 
eeeee 

Fred Parker was born in Worcester, 
May 8, 1872. He at- 
tended the College of the City of New 
York, 


Massachusetts, 


Colgate University, received his 


A.B. 
1900 and took four years post graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. He 
was a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. He 
was ordained in the Baptist ministry in 
1900 and was associate pastor of the 
First Church of Chicago, 1900-04, and 
of Tremont Temple, 1904-08. 
He was vocational secretary of Central 
YMCA of 1912-17, 
as executive from 1917 to 
1921. He Secretary of Kiwanis 
International from 1921 until 1940 when 
he became Secretary Emeritus. 

Since 1941, Mr. and Mrs. Parker have 
lived in Gulfport, Florida, at 3013 Fifty- 
second Street South. 

Surviving Mr. Parker are his wife, 
Mrs. Parker, two 
Wesby R. and Kent H., and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. John Mills and Mrs. Henry 
Roth. 


degree from Brown University in 


and 


3oston, 
Chicago serving 
secretary 


Was 


Grace Reed sons, 


“Ve must not in the course of 
publick life expect immediate appro- 
bation and immediate grateful ac- 
knowledgement of our services. But 
let us perservere thro’ abuse and even 
mjury. The internal satisfaction of 
a good conscience is always present, 
and time will do us justice in the 
minds of the people, even of those at 
present the most prejudic’d against 


” 


. ¥we —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Let your HEAD take you 


(The average American today 
has a choice of just going where 
“*his feet take him’’, or choosing 
wisely the course to follow. Let’s 
skip ahead 10 years, and take a 
look at John Jones—and listen 
to hime 2s.) 


EL  yewehianiae I feel so good it 
almost scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hol- 
low at the back, is the spot I like 
best in all the world. 


“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away from 
me. 

“T’ve got a little money com- 
ing in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as 
man gets on this earth! 

“Tt wasn’t always so. 

“Back in ’46—that was right 
after the war and sometimes the 
going wasn’t too easy—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and I 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 

““Tyon’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 
more money put aside! John, if 


we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never worry 
about money when we’re old! 

“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit droppinga little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then—gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
didn’t have as much fun for a 
while but we paid our taxes and 
the doctor and—we didn’t touch 
the Bonds. 

“What’s more, we kept right 
on putting our extra cash into 
U. S. Savings Bonds. And the 
pay-off is making the world a 
pretty swell place today!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appre- 


ciation the publication of this advertisement by 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
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THE END OF INFLATION 


You can blow up a balloon just so far— All of us need to remember that a dollar 
and then it busts. As pressure approaches contains only one hundred cents—and that 
the danger point, the only way to save it is there’s no sense in trying to redivide a 
to let some air out. dollar until after it is earned. 

Inflation is like that. We have some of And dollars are earned only by producing 
it now, and we’re headed for more. more, and selling more, at a profit. 

There ynust be a limit. Sound policy for any business is made up 

Raise wages too high, without increasing of high wages for high production, plus 


production, and goods are bound to cost good controls, to insure the low prices 


more. Raise prices too much and still higher which mean large sales volume. 
wages will come. One always follows the 
other. 


For there are only two ends to inflation 


fz: 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 
seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 


President 
—collapse or bust. Both of them hurt. 








CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 














